the young husband 
long and “severely 
soon after their 


hen opportunity came to 
man to become, on easy 
t owner of the Rockville 
ow his young wife Gyp 
‘th him on the paper has 
1 and the present article tells 
| her early activities as a 


] THOUGH we were desper- 
| ately poor and struggling 
۱ along to pay the debt I 
wed for my half of the 
the outstanding recollec- 
those “early days of our 
ne is one of constant fun 
. This impression pre- 
in all that. we printed in 
à Bo? things.we might have 
in angry comment we 
| humorous turn. Take the 
ss of which I, at least, was 
oud. It was the first “fine” 
ight with my earnings (I 
ut to say money—but it 
for an advertise- 
un by a Terre Haute pary 
tore). 

9 to Terre Haute on the rail- 
ost us nothing; we both had 
passes given in exchange 
ertising, and both went to 
to select the material for 
dress. I stood out for blue, 
زاو‎ S, making was co-opera- 
he joint work of the town's 
ressmaker and the skillful 
ork of its fair wearer. She 
r very pretty i in that won- 
1 to me) new dress, and be- 
t is was true may have been 
son why another young 


1 ae and finery, said 
entary things about 17 


of its owner and worse 
1 و‎ 


thes Critic. 


story: 
“our RA 
that a friend 


of herd had been “making fun” of. 
n ore: lady rose and 

went quietly out and killed the 

following fine, fat pome with a 

club and sent it to her friend on a 

charger: 


nE POME 


And so -sou made fun of my duds.“ little 
friend, 


- 


And E me a dowdy, a guy and: à 

b rl t 

And remarked, if I'm not very much mia- 
informed, 


right. 


„ ee 


Perhaps you were right, for“ my pocket- 
x book's slim, 

And 0 with me don't grow upon 

rees, 

More's the pity, for then you could pick 
me one, see. 

A pretty Rown blossom that could not 
but please. 


taste, 


A very sweet lady with very good À 
at least 


And a very good 98 too. 
we'll suppose 


That very good ladies with very good 
hearts 
Make fun of their poor little neighbor's 
“good eloze." 
‘Twas a much grealen poet than I. little 
friend, 
Who wished for some W ت‎ the giftie 
to gie us 


To see ourselves in our تس‎ lookir glasses 
Exactly as such, little frinem as you 
see ۰ í 


Bu. that wish was is ` granted. my dear 
little friend, 
or we'd know when our bustle r all out 


of whack, 
Or could teli wlih precision whenever our 
gown 
Is “sagging a mile and a half in the 
back. 
ynan s happy little woman was old Mother 
ive; 
Even ter her exit from Eden's falr 
gate: 
There wasn't a soul upon earth who could 
giggle. 
And say that her fig leaf wasn't an very 
straight, 


If I cross before you death's dark stream, 
little friend, 
Leaving only my body, all senseless and 
white, 
Come and help make my shroud. that for 
once folk may see me 
Gotten un quite regardless and looking 
all right. 


A Speaker of Pieces. 
۱ 


I have often wondered why Abe 
Martin has never asked: “Who re- 
members the elocutionist who used 
“to always hold forth at entertain- 
ments?“ It seemed that our town 
was particularly the prey of the 


manner in which it batted its ey 


That I never had anything on that was; 


elocutionist. We made all kinds of 


kun of them in the office, but nev- 
er had the age to say what we 
really thought in the paper. Fi- 


nally one came along whose per- 


formance, as Beadle whispered to 
Gyp and_me, was “sa bad that it's 
good.” That culmination of a “long 


— : 


train of abuses” suggested this 
Mrs. Strauss: 


r HE ELOCUTIONIST | * 
Tt got loose at an evening | 
We had feared from the fev 


that it would, and heard others. 
suggest mildly that it needed more 
rope: still we had hoped that it 
wouly not come so soon, and that 
even when it did come it would | 

| 


thy 


إا ر 


special antinati 


pass off early. But as it walked 10 
a prominent portion of the room 
and bathed itself In a lather of 
facial expression we gave up. j ۳ 
It began in a kind of bellow and 
dragged us through the untamed | 
wilds of (ff)—"Abou Ben Ahdem” | 
(pp)—may his tribe increase. It 
Was painful, but short, and we i 
heard a sigh of relief at the end. | 
But it had only stopped to spi 
on its hands, and ra A 
plunged into “Robert of Lincoln” | 
with a reckless abandon whieh | 
struck terror to the hearts of sor- 
rowing friends. We were nearly | 
unconscious when it changed e 
and sailed’ off” Into the “Polish 
Boy,' but woke to u sense of our. 
misery as it frothed at the eR 
and fell upon “Kentucky Belle,“ 
Many medicines have been tried 
to exterminate the afimal but 
even rat polson and Paris green i] 
have failed. The best known eq 
edy is a club. We thought it Would 
have been wise to apply it to the 
sufferer on that sad and dreary 
night, and though it would have 
been a mournful duty. had the 
friends of the afflicted creature 
thought best and all others re- 
fused, we would have manipulated 
the club ourselves; but some one 
else less compassionate than we 
will apply It soon, we think. 
“We do not fool with the elo- 
cutionist much; for though the 
teachers“ institute is his lawful 
prey, he sometimes falls afoul ot 
the citizen and makes at least a 
period of his life a dread Sahara. 
Horseback riding was always the 
fayorite recreation of Juliet V. 
Strauss. Although she braved the 
displeasure of her female elders 
when a very small girl by riding 
astride in the horse lot or while 
going to and from the cow pasture, 
she never rode except with the co 
ventional sidesaddle and riding 
habit after she had “grown up.’ In 
our town it long continued to | 
as it'had become immediately 


lowing the civil war, 1 
s d j 


1 


feminine pleasure. Often 


J equestriennes who 
ear on “th square.” it 7 


was a member of à group on horse- 
back which oceasioned the an- 


r | cient “criticism and also this come- 


9 ack ۷ 
wi h ber “set” would ri 
ing days i in the six! 
it was|the only place it in tow! 
la sia yer not mive d i 


back: ۳ 
“Woman, thy place is behind the 
throne.” Some one sald this a 


long time ago, when there used 
fo be thrones and women silly 
enough to stand behind them. Sup- 
pose for the sake of a change we 
| should say, woman thy place is 
alongside, if not f little in front 
“of the throne? Of course, this Is 
not intended for earnest, and 
merely said to amuse. But thrones 
are old-fashioned and rickety, 
‘and women just now are all the 
style. Then why must we stay 
“behind the throne? 
We will give a little illustra- 
tion: Not long since some venture- 
me woman dared to ride around 
he square on horseback. Perhaps 
they were inspired’ to do this 
dreadful thing by vanity, for, al- 
though the nags they rode were 
neither pretty nor fast, the ladies 
may have been either or both at 
any rate they rode, and It was de- 
cided that they wanted to show 
themselves. One austere’ gentle- 
man remarked that the square 
was no place for them, and if they 
wanted to ride they ought to go 
out in the country. 
Now this remark was not with- 
out reason, for the town was full 
of drunk men that day, and the 
square is their parade ground. 
The sidewalks were swimming 
with the expectoration of tobacco 
'chewers, and oaths floated on the 
“air. Verily it was not a suitable 
place for ladies, and any lady 
‘would choose the sweet air of the 
country, unless she wanted to 
‘purify the place by showing her- 
self. What can it be that makes 
the square such a terrible place? 
Surely not the lions in the Court- 
house yard—a respectable tom cat 
would laugh at them. Then it must 
be the men whom we are Hable to 
meet on any road, and they must 
be at their worst in this Par- 
ticular locality, for, though we 
mest upon the level, we must 
part upon the square. 
` Keep in your place behind the 
throne, dear sisters, and let the 
men have the square.“ 


7 ۱ Amateur Minstrels. 


our circle of kinfolk lived to 
“take off” everything that came 
along, especially everything of a 
serious or intellectual nature. 
Nearly twenty of them composed 
our “Golden Bee Hive Minstrels.” 


— 


... . THE . |. 4 


Five of these were the circuit judge 
and his brothers and sisters. The 
judge was interlocutor. All of us 
could either “act” or play some] 
kind of instrument. It happened 
that an apiary company, or sa 
thing of that kind trying to intro- 
duce bee culture into a nared | 


where not one man in a hundred 
would or could “monkey with bees,” 
had come to the county seat and for 
a time filled the papers with ad- 
vertising and articles concerning 

e “Golden Bee Hive”—hence the 
name of our minstrel company, It 
was arule that nobcdy was to know 
in advance anything about what 
he was going to ‘say or do at al 
performance. This. also applied to 
the “orchestra.” 


One of our “ 


symposiums” was 


a most elaborate affair. Each of us 
wore some outlandish rig, and we | 
went separately to the home where 
the show.awas to be given, so that 
not even a wife or nd Es 
how the other was dressed or ac- 
coutered Under the guidance of 
the judge the “first part” of the 
minstrel show went swimmingly of | 
its own momentum. We were all; 
skeptical as to the second part Es 
ing up to the side-splitting acts of 
the first. What would it be? Gia: 
torical contests were then at their 
night- all kinds — high school, com- 
mon school, temperance medal, 
and everything. When the judge's 
sister placed four chairs in a half 
circle, and with pantomimics ex- 
pressing more than words seated 
herself in one of them, we knew 
what it would be—an oratorical | 
contes 

After the contest the “judges” 
retired according to regulations. 
I was one of them. We looked at 
each other and one of us asked: 
“What will we do?” “Let’s have 
a fight,’ was the answer. For 
about a minute, behind a locked 
door there was a bumping and 

and “cussing and 
to rival a fight on a 
We put on 


thumping, 
damning” 


flatboat. some old 


coats, went to 
our “refreshments” w 
their time, obtained the “4 
then bandaged and : 
bore them into the main roomy: 
made our report. We «dor 
whether all of the readers o of 
paper read the report of th 
written by Mrs. Strauss and 
reprinted, with the spirit an 
derstanding of the participanta 


AN ORATORICAL CONTEST. 


* 


The Golden Bee Hive’ Mus 
and Dramatic Company held 
oratorical contest at the reside 
of Clinton Murphy Tuesday ni 
There were four contestants, 
Clinton Murphy, Mrs. Isaac 
Strouse, David Strouse and Fran 
White. The subjects were wi 
chosen and ably dealt with. M 
Murphy's “Beyond. the Alps L 
Italy"; Mrs. Strouse's, “The 
Tntellectual Development Pra 
tical’; Wrank White had chose! e 
for his subject “The ۰ “Sword 4 
of American Liberty,“ and it was 8 
a surprise to the elegant, intel- p 
leciual and well-dressed audience 
thai he received oniy the fourth 
prize. His speech | abounded 1 
classical quotations. and Lat no 
phrases, and closed with the fol- | 
lowing advice to educato: 
“Kickero hic oc lumbus, hi Koc 
lorum soc omnibus“ or “We j Kno 
Not What.” 

David Strouse spoke in a highe 
ly poetic HRR on “Contente 
mént,” giving as a touching e) 
ample of true contentment, t the 
American army at Valley ۰ é 
under the command of ATistetie N 


ow | 


The judges retired after th ta 
orations, but failed to agree. w. * 


Johnson White received severe ins 

juries about the head: Professor 
Murphy, professor of oratory in 
Smith's University, had a broken 
arm, and I Rice Strouse was bi 2 
ten in the hand. Finally they i ap- 
peared with their wounds * 
daged and the prizes were pras 

sented by Ared Frazier White, 
prominent educator of the Athe 15 
of Indiana. After the usual fas 
ion of giving the first prize to t 
ladies Mrs. Strouse receive 
first, three elegantly fin 
Timp kin pies; Mrs. Murphy, 
ond, three gilt-edged mince 
of her own baking; David St 0 
third, a large bucket of but 
milk, red line adition; Fra 
white, fourth, a platter o 
nuts bound in aa Heat 


“> 


r. 


The early development in. Jullet v. 
Strausa of those qualities as a writer 
that made her widely known dnring the 
fifteen years when she wrote as the 
„Country Contributor’ is further illus- 
trated in this article. It is the seventh 
of the series about her, written by 
the man whom she married na a girl 
of eighteen, after a couriship that be- 
gan in the office of the town news- 
paper which she helped him to up- 
build when he was taken Into partner- 
ship by ita owner soon after they were 
married. 


buto 
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HE POEMS of Juliet v. 
Strauss were all printed in 
her own paper, most of 
them as soon as they were 

written. These were always 
signed. Her other work for the 
Rockville Tribune was unidenti- 
fied, as far as specific authorship 
was concerned, among the things 
published each week—the joint 
production of “the staff,” which 
included about half a dozen very 
bright people not connected with 
the paper except by that affinity 
which in a small town is sure to 
attract kindred spirits. As these 
wrote only when something was 
“on their minds” which they had 
to work off, the “stuff” they 
‘handed in” was invariably good. 
Poetry, however, did not “buy 
anything.” There was no market 
for it. We were still down in the 


cellar financially when she was 
invited to contribute an auto- 
graphed poem for the celebration 
of John Clark Ridpath's birthday 
and to go to Greencastle and 
read it. This is the poem: 


A CHILD OF THE UNIVERSE. 


Regret not human friendships gone 

O heart of mine go singing on! 

For one who sings its songs shall hear 
‘Its echoes answering sweet and clear 
From the deep haunts whence nature sends 
Her loving greetings to her friends. 


What though the world's dark side I see? 
The face of nature smiles on me 


t 


n 
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From woodiands darkling to the west, 
From hills in gray mist garments dressed. 
From hollows where clear waters flaw 
With murmurs tremulous and low 

Past the old places where my feet 
Followed in days of childhood aweet, 
Seeking with woodcraft all untaught 
What gifta the early spring had brought. 


What though no human heart ts near—- 
No voice to soothe and call me dear— : 
The silence thunders in my ears 
| With messages no other heara; 
[Tha dark pinea whisper tenderly. 

ey nod—they wave their handas to me! 
The night calls to me, and the rain, 
The snowflakes pragas my window pane 
Are white-winged carrier birds that bear 
Me greetings from the upper air, 


The wind walks with me, talking low, ۱ 
Or follows after where I go: 

Sometimes he runs in playful freak 

To press cold kisses on my cheek. 

Or catch my tresses’ loosened strand, 
Or blows brown leaves to kiss my hand: 
And gometimea in my lonely room | 
The sunlight falls athwart the gloom— 
I smile, because all silently 

A friend looks in and amiles at me. 


One afternoon while the races 
at our county fair were in prog- 
ress I was standing beside the 
buggy in which Mrs. Strauss and 
her sister, young matrons and 
good to look upon, were seated, 
taking in everything. A tall, port- 
ly „gentleman, wearing a long 
double-breasted black frock coat, | 
and with a bearing that would 
have marked him anywhere as a 
man of distinction and culture, 
crossed the race track and came 
to the vicinity of the “judges’ 
stand,” a few yards from where 
our buggy had been permitted to 
stay. “Look at him, Kate!” said 
Mrs. Strauss, and to me“ Who is 
he?” I told them that it was Col. 
Thomas H. Nelson, a brother of 
General Nelson whom General 
Jeff C. Davis had killed in the 
war; that long ago he had come 
to Rockville from Kentucky to 
practice law, bringing his girl 
wife with him when he was only 
nineteen; that he had been elected 
to congress before the war, had 
moved to Terre Haute, had been 


appointed by Lincoln minister to 
Chili, and had subsequently been 
ambassador to Mexico. “Bring 
him here, instantly!” my wife 
said to me. When he had come to 
the buggy and had been presented 


to the two sisters he said with f 


that grace and dignity which was 
at its best When addressing the 
ladies: “I am delighted to meet 
two such charming young ladies; 
and you, madame, in particular. 
To tell the truth my principal 
purpose in coming to the old town 
was to meet the author of that 
beautiful poem ‘Indian Summer,’ 
published in the Sunday Journal.” 
A few months afterward Col. 
Nelson came to Rockville at the 
invitation of one of our literary 
clubs to make an address. My 
wife and I were invited, perhaps 
because the function was at the 
home of my brother. We had 
never been “asked” to join either 
of the four literary clubs, a slight 
‘we could not help from feeling. 
In the course of his splendid, but 
informal talk Colonel Nelson said 
in ` connection with American 
poets: “You have here in your 
own little town a poet of whom 
you no doubt are proud, and who 
honors this occasion with her 
presence—the author of that 
lovely poem—‘Indian Summer.’ 


A Courtly Visitor. 


And he proceeded to quote from 
memory: o 
, INDIAN SUMMER. 


While walkirg slow with downcast eyes 
Under the Indian Summer skies, 
Following some sober reverie | 

Lo! Some one came and walked with mel 


And as we walked in sunset'a glow, 
A silent pair with footsteps slow, 


Fearing to trust our eyes to meet 
A change came o'er the quiet street, 


And we were not ourselves; instead 
We were those lovers—long since dead 


r <a 
Who lived, or so the world still “claims, 
Long years ago and bore our names. ` 


For was I not that little maid 
Who wors her hair in girlish braid, 


Not I, with tresses turning gray. 
Who walked with you this autumn day? 


And some one walked with me, I know, 
Whose dark eyes made me tremble so! 


A shadow with the face of him 
Whose memory makes my eyes grow dim. 


Ah! Little dreamed the passersby 
Who doffed their hats as we drew nigh 


That in the guise of human form 
Two ghosts were walking arm-in-arm! 


Two spirits as the sun sank low, 
Back from the shores of long ago! 


Around us fell through purple mist, 
Leaves by the sun's last red rays kissed 


From trees whose dusky boles were lifted 
In alr where golden duat was sifted. 


We walked across enchanted ground, 
None knew our footsteps made no sound. 


The spell was brief, some words were spoken 
And with those words its charm was broken: 


Life stared into our dreaming faces, 
Fast losing youth's entrancing graces, 


And once more we were creatures human, 
You were a man, and I a woman. 


Love made us youth and maiden seem, 
The love that was a dream—a dream! 


How often in my sadder moods, 
The sunlight on the autumn woods. 


The moonlight on the sleeping town 
Still stira within my heart deep down 


and flee Vier در‎ ot South Neal 

If some old man or woman 
should read ۰ this—one who has 
heard Colonel Thomas H. Nelson 
recite favortie poems, as he often 
did in his public speeches, or in 
communion with friends—such a 
reader will know the charm he 


added to the lines of “Indian 
Summer.” 
That was more than thirty 


years ago when we were strug- 
gling with ‘adversity—fighting for 
the life of our paper, through 


O e SS a —‏ . ڪڪ ڇڪ ڇڪ ڪڇ تڪ 


which alone we and our children 
could be fed and clothed—in a 
community which seemed deter- 
mined to “kill us off.” 

With the note of sadness which 
seemed to dominate all of her 
verse written at this period Mrs. 
Strauss wrote this under the head: 


FOR MOTHERS—A PROSE 
POEM. 


Each time I kiss these little 
dimpled hands I sorrow for the 
slow death they are dying. I 
note the almost imperceptible 
loss of round baby outline, the 
lengthening of the cherub face, 
the knowledge that begins to 
leave imprint on the little brow. 
Now the hair is to be braided, 
the baby teeth are being re- 
placed by big ones that change 
the little mouth that was too 
sweet, too ‘sacred for grown 
folk’s kisses. The girl can talk 
quite plainly; the darling tricks 
of speech that won forbidden 
things from mother’s treasure 
houses are gone, and baby is 
gone too, before the mother 
realizes that “change is death.” 
Poor old mother who has reared 
her brood and seen them fly 
away. Where did they go? In 
what vague, mist hidden land of 
dreams dwells the Spirit of 
babyhood that comes to nestle 
upon women’s hearts and then, 
elusive as all spirit, departs 
never to return. If the hillsides 
of heaven are dotted with the 
white robes of little ones who 
have “gone before,” where shall 
the hungry-hearted mother seek 
her little one who went away 
| from her but did not die? Will 


she find it in the New Jerusa- 


lem, that. little face that tucked 
itself under her arm and played 
“bo-peep” on lonesome evenings 
when all her light of love was 
in those roguish little eyes that 
would not go to sleep, but kept 
her heart from breaking when 
the young father found attrac- 
tions superior to the tired, pale 
mother and the troublesome, 
adorable little one? For they 
come to women, these angels 
who can not stay when the 
dream of love is on the wane, 
and they give her something to 
live for when the strength of 
her heart is being tried and the 
dreams of youth so fatuous, so 
silly, and yet so dear, so dear. 

What But the baby head upon 
her arm keeps many a poor 
pretty girl mother in the 
“straight and narrow way“ 
when ‘the carelessness of a 
youn father leaves her at the 
mercy of a world indifferent to 
her pain, with no shield but 
baby’s wondering eyes and the 
tiny face which is her guiding 
star? 


When the baby faces are ‘all 
gone the mother-heart has 


grown strong to bear anything, 


so it doesn’t hurt so much when 
she finds she is not essential. 
to the men and women who 
were once her’ babies, And 
after this it is not long, for the 
years fly swiftly, before she is 
old, until she takes her jour- 
ney along the road “which to 
discover we must travel too.” 
Will she find that which was 
motherhood in this little world 
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|my early 
ing day at grandmother’s. There the scent of upturned earth from 
was a pungent odor of cleanliness i the garden beds and cool, new 
about the place exhaling from the | paths, where it was an awesome 
lye soap in the big gourd, and the} delight to go pattering at twilight. 
walk from the kitchen door to the | The garden was a new world re- 
milk house was scoured to a rich discovered, and all through the 
cream color. The cinnamon rose | summer it would have its moods 
bush was in bloom, and the daz-|for us—its remoteness of sweet 
zling whiteness of the clothes on | corn and pole beans, its aristo- 
the line as they flapped against | cratic retirements of sage and 
the deep blue sky, together with | musk geranium and lavender, and 
the long stretch of green, green | far in one corner its melancholy 
grass that felt so good to one's | patch of hemp which grandmother 
bare feet, made a combination of | raised, partly for seed for the 
vivid coloring that hurt the eyes | canary, partly to remind her of 
and made ane wish to look away the hempfields she used to know 
across the orchard} where there in old Virginia. 

was a soft pink mist, to the woods, 
| traced delicately 


This, the tenth and last of this se- 
ries of, articles regarding the Country 
Contributor, is given over to a quota: 
tion from her writings, which is illus- 
trative of the charm. of her style as 
a descriptive writer and expressive of 
her philosophy. Juliet V. Strauss, 
wha died May 22, 1918, at Rockville, 
Ind., where she was born in 1863 and 
had lived all her life, had since No- 
vember 21, 1903, written a weekly 
article which appeared in The Indiana- 
polis News under the signature of the 
Country Contributor. She used tho 
same signature In the latter vears of 
her life to magazine articles that 
made her nationally known and in 
her one book, “The Ideas of a Plain 
Country Woman,” published in 1908. 
How her literary talent manifested it- 
self in her girlhood, how she, first 
met her husband, the author of this 
series of reminiscences, in the ~offico 
of her home town paper, the Tribune, 
married him when a girl af eighteen 
and helped him ‘regularly for many 
years in his editorship of the paper 
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“The big, gray farmhouse was 
in their early | sweet from top to bottom with the 


A verdure. rejuvenation of spring. 
has heen ۱۵۱0 In th ۱ rtleles. ۶ 1 ۲ 
. مر‎ USS, یی خی بای ای‎ ۶ | Geran Memófios girthing striped rag carpet which 
| pe emonsa; grandmother had woven was 


HAVE received many let- 
ters from ali over the coun- 
try inquiring whether the 


“Grandmother resting on the | freshly laid over the straw on the 
bench under the big sycamore tree, | Sitting room floor. The sprigged 


her arms bare and her hands pink 


3 3 4 J dows were beautifully laundered; 
f Country Contributor had | and crinkled from long immersion the quilts had all been upon the 
ever written a book. “The Ideas in the suds, took me on her knee line, washed or aired as was need- 


of a Plain Country Woman,” by 
the Country Contributor, was pub- 
lished in 1908, by Doubleday, Page - 3 

& Co. It was reprinted in Lon-| tains far away where her old garden paling.’ Those on the pal- 
don. Both the American and Eng-|home was, She said that no | ing were decidedly below the salt. 
lish editions of this, her only book, | flower that blooms out here in Plebian nine-patch or four-patch. 


5 | 4 : 
are out of print. 2 The aristocrats on the line had 
eech d tnis book this strange country can ever be 


bearing the heading The Simple 80 pretty as the mountain laurel, 
Life,“ which she contrasts with not even the cinnamon rose which 
“the narrow groove of ladyhood,” | I admired so much, or the May 
that the following is quoted: pinks down in the garden, freshly 

“The simple life is typified in uncovered from their winter sleep 


ed. They made a goodly array, 
filling up every available inch of 
line and running over upon the 


and told me=about the laurel that 
must be blooming in the moun- 


nothing to do with them. There 
was the Whig rose, the star pat- 
tern, the Irish chain, the ocean 
wave, the log cabin and other 
patterns whose names I have for- 
gotten, besides the ‘tufted’ coun- 


recollections by a wash- and mingling their perfume with 


muslin tigre هیا‎ the parlor win- | man is likely to be a fool. 


terpanes and the spreads that 
grandmother had woven- 


Crude Feeling for Life. 


“Grandmother must have been 
very tired indeed that day, but 
she did not say so; she only told 
me about the laurel, and I re- 
membered it. 

“J think it was from the blood 
of old Virginia that I inherited the 
crude feeling for life that has 
been such a treasure to me 
through years which some people 
might call hard. 

“Among the people of my blood 
who lived among the green hills| 
and blue mountains of the Shen- 
andoah valley there flourished the 
true type ,of the simple life. 
Charles Wagner failed to eluci- 
date the simple life to the mind of 


the wayfaring man. The Scrip- 
ture, as usual, hits the mark when 
it insinuates that the wayfaring 
He is,| 
and his manner of ‘faring’ doesn't 
indicate anything. He may be 
tramping, or riding in his auto- 
mobile or his private car. 

“These valley people lived very 


heartily to the day and hour. They | 
relished life. 


They were not try-! 
ing to do anything but live. The 


old walls that had sheltered their 


ancestors were devoid of orna 


ment, the bare floors were poll 


ished by the feet of generations, 


the stanch old furniture was mel 
low with the tones of age. ۵۱۱ 
in 
smoldering or springing to wel: 


huge chimneys were duly 


About Life 


iniscences 


Rem 


of Country Contributor 


— — ———ů —ů __ 


The spirit ef fun and frolic that en- 
tered into the early home town news- 
paper work of the girl who later be- 
came widely known as the Country 
Contributor, was described in last 
week's article in this series of reminis- 
onses by her husband, whom she was 
assisting on the Rockville Tribune, of 
which he had become part owner. 
Pleasant features of these old days 
are further touched on in the present 
article in introducing an account by 
Mrs. Strauss ef a visit ta Indianapolis 
in the days when the Union Station 
was a new wonder and the city was 
still blessed with natnral gas. 


— 


N A FEW things, such as 
stovewood, “tree” molas- 
ses and other farm prod- 
ucts taken on subscription 

to the paper, we were opulent be- 
yond the wealthiest of our towns- 
people. If turkeys at from 50 to 
75 cents each were slack I often 
had them to give away after one 


“of the monthly “turkey matches” 


of the Rockville Rifle Club. But 
the biggest asset of our superior- 
ity over the possessions of any 
other household of the community 
was the item of good and expen- 
give reading matter. For many 
years all of the Harper period- 
icals, the Century and St. Nich- 
olas, Atlantic, Lippincott’s, Scrib- 
ner’s, North American Review, 
Magazine of American History, 


Wide Awake, Overland Monthly, 
Henry George’s Standard, The 
Independent, Youth’s Companion, 
in fact all of the best periodicals 
of that epoch of good reading, we 
could get in exchange for adver- 
tising or reviews, and we had | 
every one of them that any of our 
folk wanted to read. Another val- 
uable asset was the facility of see- 
ing every worth-while play at the 
Terre Haute opera house where 
we would go to see Joseph Jeffer- 
son, Madame Modjeska, Mrs. John 
Drew, Lawrence Barrett and many 
others famous or later to achieve 
fame on the American stage. Ad- 
vertising procured the tickets and 
our railroad passes would convey 
us to and from the city. 

It was after she had seen some 
of the greatest stars of the stage, 
and long after she had become fa- 
miliar with the plays of Shakes- 
peare from their reading that my 
wife went to Indianapolis to see 
Mary Anderson. This trip is 
worthy of note since it was the 
first time she had been in the cap- 
ital city during a period of ten 
years, and her account of it was 
the first writing beyond her 
poems to appear over the signa- 
ture of Juliet V. Strauss. We made 
it a special correspondence feature 
with the subheadings and catch- 


phrases in small capitals, then | caught glimpses not totally un- 


the style of city papers. 


AT INDIANAS CAPITAL 


The New Depot—Pretty Win- 
dows and Pictures—Natural 
Gas—Mary Anderson and a 


“Winter's Tale” — Rambling 
Notes. 
Indianapolis, though by no 


means a large city, seems quite 
metropolitan to one who was 
born and reared in the Lotus 
shade of Rockville, and who 
therefore knows more about 
nettle tramping than riding in 
street cars, and prefers the for- 
mer. A wait of forty-two min- 
utes in the loathsome old depot 
at Terre Haute, reeking with to- 
bacco smoke, crowded and dirty, 
prepares one to be more than 
delighted with the 


NEW STATION AT INDIANAPOLIS 


We are running So much to the 
medieval in architecture lately 
that our depots bear more re- 
semblance to old feudal castles 
than anything else. Every now 
and then in a city one runs up 


against some feat of modern ar- 


chitecture which makes him 
wonder if he is in @hristendom. 
Through the arches and stained 
glass of the new depot we 


like what we afterward saw in 
the stage setting of “A Winter’s 
Tale.” Certainly this building 
is one of which any city might 
be proud. Not that the city 
lacks the pride; she has enough 
of it and does not wait for com- 
mendation from outsiders, but 
promptly asks her visitors if 
they ever saw anything like it, 
before they have time to declare 
they never did, A brief 
RUN AROUND THE CITY 

streets was all we wanted on 
Monday afternoon with the ther- 
mometer nearing zero rapidly; 
but we looked in at Lieber’s 
where there were some unusual- 
ly beautiful etchings, engrav- 
ings, and several of Steele’s life- 
like paintings. We could have 
stayed there the afternoon and 
done nothing but gaze upon 
them, though it was not a spe- 
cial exhibit and no more beauti- 
ful than may be seen daily at 
Lieber's. 

The windows are distracting- 
ly pretty, and as it is no longer 
the mark of a “country jake” to 
stop and look „in at them we 
stopped and looked, though it is 
probable we should have done 
so had it not been the universal 
custom. We saw some lovely 


[ERRO te A aa DR RO 


things in China and different 
wares—enough to make us wish 
to throw away our heretofore 
treasured “bric-a-brac.” 

It was not until we were 
warmly housed in the pleasant 

-city home that we realized what 
a cause it was for woe when 
Rockville missed getting 

NATURAL GAS. 

Nothing could be prettier than 
natural gas in grates and fire- 
places. Surely as a mode for 
heating houses it is most ideal, 
and for cooking—incomparable. 
One of the worst annoyances of 
our primitive housekeeping is 
the worry with fuel, the carry- 
ing in of wood or coal, and the 
dust and dirt of ashes. Imagine 
all this done away with—a fire 
that never goes out night or 
day. Not a vestige of ashes in 
the whole house. Natural gas in 
à grate is enough to make one a 
fire-worshiper. I believe it is 
a fact that the people of the city 
pray to the god of natural gas 
not to shut off the supply. 

It was a cold, clear night 
when we sallied forth with, for 
the time being, but one object 
in life, and that object to 

SEE MARY ANDERSON. 


An immense, but extremely 
sober-looking audience was set- 


ting itself in English’s opera 
house when we arrived. There 


were no ladies in full dress, even 
in the boxes. A few men (or 
so they were called) were in 
evening dress, but taking the 
audience as a whole there was 
nothing about it calculated to 
make a Rockvillian feel like an 
ugly duckling. Almost immedi- 
ately the play began, and then 
we forgot the audience. It was 
here that a lover and student of 
Shakespeare could feel a par- 
donable sense of superiority. 
Every one who thoroughly knew 
the beautiful “Winter’s Tale” 
felt that they were playing it 
expressly for him. When the 
character fulfilled his expecta- 
tions, gratified his ideals, he felt 
that it was exactly as it should 
be, and when they failed to be 
what he had preconceived them, 
he took it as a personal insult. 
Since I first thought of seeing 
the play I pictured Paulina, who 
aside from Hermione and Per- 
dita, is my favorite character. 
I knew her instantly. She was 
Paulina—the surroundings add- 
ed nothing to her part—on the 
stage in the old National hall 
she would have been as much 
Paulina as she was amidst the 
beautiful stage-setting which 


goes so far to atone for any in- 
different acting. I so glorified 
in the scene between her and 
Leontes that I almest forgave 
our gallery at Rockville for 
yelling when they are pleased— 
I felt like it. I suppose a cat 
can look at a king, so one may 
presume to 
MAKE A FEW REMARKS 


about Mary Anderson. She is 
divinely beautiful, and no one 
knows it better than Mary An- 


derson. However, as the young, 


lady is supposed to have plenty 
of sense she could not help 
knowing it, and no one who did 
not know for a surety that she 
was the impersonation of grace 
and beauty could fling herself 
around in so few clothes as she 
does. As Perdita she is ‘so in- 
comparably lovely that it is 
there more than any place else 
that one may see what a superb 
creature she really it. I believe 
her superiority lies in her beau- 
ty; other actresses may have 
been as great artists, but none 
has been so beautiful. She has 
a way of letting her head “wab- 
ble” around that I never saw off 
stage, though to be sure I never 
saw a queen condemned off the 
stage either, and can’t say just 


how their heads ought ta wab- 


ple. I didn’t like it at all, and 
have seen many second-class 
actresses get off the same on. 
smaller provocation. Also when 
called before the curtain she 
walled up her eyes in a way far 
from bewitching. | 

HER SUPPORT WAS GOOD. 
The play was exquisitely put ong 
no more beautiful stage setting 
was ever seen than that of the 
“Winter's Tale.” Nothing half | 
so lovely as the shepherd's 
dance ever passed before a pair 
of eyes accustomed to rest upon 
pig pens and back fences; how- 
ever we heard many who “had 
seen something” say it was the 
prettiest scene they ever saw. 
There were one or two things 
that would have been laughed at 
here. For instance, the infant 
Perdita looked about as much 
like a baby as a loaf of bread. I 
have constructed more realistic 
infants out of a cradle pillow 
and a child’s sunbonnet times 
without number, and the child 
which ascended to heaven by a 
rope while angels sang “Empty 
Is the Cradle’ at an African 
concert here several years ago 
was a triumph of art compared 
to it. 

I looked in vain for Rockville 
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that it was exactly as it should 
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Since I first thought of seeing 
the play I pictured Paulina, who 
aside from Hermione and Per- 
dita, is my favorite character. 
I knew her instantly. She was 
Paulina—the surroundings add- 
ed nothing to her part—on the 
stage in the old National hall 
she would have been as much 
Paulina as she was amidst the 
beautiful stage-setting which 


goes so far to atone for any in- 
different acting. I so glorified 
in the scene between her and 
Leontes that I almest forgave 
our gallery at Rockville for 
yelling when they are pleased— 
I felt like it. I suppose a cat 
can look at a king, so one may 
presume to 
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about Mary Anderson. She is 
divinely beautiful, and no one 
knows it better than Mary An- 
derson. 
lady is supposed to have plenty 
of sense she could not help 
knowing it, and no one who did 
not know for a surety that she 
was the impersonation of grace 
and beauty could fling herself 
around in so few clothes as she 
does. As Perdita she is ‘so in- 
comparably lovely that it is 
there more than any place else 
that one may see what a superb 
creature she really it. I believe 
her superiority lies in her beau- 
ty; other actresses may have 
been as great artists, but none 
has been so beautiful. She has 
a way of letting her head “wab- 
ble” around that I never saw off 
stage, though to be sure I never 
saw a queen condemned off the 
stage either, and can’t say just 
how their heads ought ta wab- 


However, as the young, 


ble. I didn’t like it at all, and 
have seen many second-class 
actresses get off the same on 
smaller provocation. Also when 
called before the curtain she 
walled up her eyes in a way far 
from bewitching. 

HER SUPPORT WAS GOOD. 
The play was exquisitely put ong 
no more beautiful stage setting 
was ever seen than that of the 
“Winter’s Tale.” Nothing half 
so lovely as the shepherd’s 
dance ever passed before a pair 
of eyes accustomed to rest upon 
pig pens and back fences; how- 
ever we heard many who “had 
seen something” say it was the 
prettiest scene they ever saw. 
There were one or two things 
that would have been laughed at 
here. For instance, the infant 
Perdita looked about as much 
like a baby as a loaf of bread. 1 
have constructed more realistio 
infants out of a cradle pillow 
and a child’s sunbonnet times 
without number, and the child 
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ULIET V. STRAUSS 
DEAD AT ROCKVILLE 


Under the Title of the Country 
Contributor, She Was One of 
Indiana’s Leading Writers. 


SICK ABOUT FOUR WEEKS 


Contributions From Her Pen Attract- 
ed Wide Attention and Were En- 
joyed by Thousands in U, S. 


[Special to The Indianapolis News] 

BOCKVILLE, Ind, May -23.—Mrs. 
Juliet V. Strauss, one of the best known 
of Indiana- writers, died at her home 
here Wednesday evening. For years she 
had written under the name of the 
Country Contributor, and she also had 
done considerable lecture work in the 
last fow years. Surviving her are Isaac 
R. Strouse, the husband, who is the 
publisher of the Rockville Tribune, and 
Mrs. Claude Ott, a daughter, who lives 
near ihis city. 

The difference in the way the writer 
and her husband spelled their names 
was a peculiarity that attracted wide 
attention. She always used what she re- 
garded as the original spelling of the 
family name, while her hushand use 
the more modern spelling. Many per- 
sons have thought that Strauss was 
the maien name of the author, but this 
was not true, she having been the 


daughter of William and Susan Hum- 
phries. 


Impoverishment of Blood. 


Impoverishment of the blood appears 
to have been the primary cause of Mrs. 
Strauss’ death. Some eime ago she was 
taken to the Culver Union hospital at 


Crawfordsville, for creatment, but sur- 
gical operations failed to benefit her 
permanently. However, when she was 
brought hack to her home here recently, 
it was belleved she was better, and it 
was thought she soon would he her 
usual self. In the last few days, though, 
she had declined steadily, blood trans- 
fusion failing to bring a hoped for rallv. 

Born in this city on January 7, 1563, 
she obtained her education in the local 
schools and was married to Mr. Strouse 
on December 22, 1881. Two daughters 
came to the home, Mrs. Ott. the sur- 
viving child. and Mrs. Harold A. Hen- 
derson, who died a few years ago. In 
addition te the husband and the daugh- 
ter that are left by the writer, she also 
ig survived by two grandsons. one the 
vhiid of the daughter that fs ead, and 
the other the son of Mrs. Ott, and one 
zrenddaughter. Two sisters of the 
author also are living, Mrs. W. N. Car- 
lisle, of Rockville, and Mrs. G. D. Lind, 
of Greenwood, W. Va. 


| figured frequently in her w 


Title of “Squibs and Sayings.” 
For many years Mrs. Strauss wrote a 
special column for her husband's paper 


under the title Squibs and Sayings.” 
Submitting an article to the editor of 
The Indiananolis News, its unusual 
quality appealed as something out of 
the ordinary and about fifteen years ago 
she became a regular contributor ta the 
Saturday edition, using the nom de 
plume of “The Country Contributor.” 
These articles attracted wide attention 
and were eagerly read by thousands. 
Seven years ago, through the media- 
tion of a friend, Edward Bok, editor of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, learned of 
Mrs. Strauss’ peculiar gifts as a writer. 
Since then she has written a monthly 
article for that publication under the 
title “The Ideas of a Country Woman.” 
She also wrote various special articles 
and some short poems of merit. A year 
ago she contracted with a lyceum bu- 
real. and during the last winter traveled 
through parts of the south, east and 
west, delivering lectures. It was at 
the close uf one of these tours that the 
Ulness began which ended in her death. 


Pride in Her Regularity. 


Mrs. Strauss took pride in the regu- 
larity of her newspaper contributions, 
and in maintaining them unbroken de- 
spite all difficulties that might arise 
through illness, family grief or travel. 
Sometimes before going on a long jour- 
nev, such as those she took when one 
of her two daughters was living on the 
Pacific coast, she sent to The Indiana- 
polis News several articles in advance 
to be on hand until she could write 
from her distant destination. 

She had from time to time a number 
of “emergency'' articles for use in case 
a regular weekly contribution should 
not turn up. Her secretary wrote to 
The News last week asking whether 
one of these articles, written a num- 
ber of months ago, was not on hand 
and requesting that it be sent for re- 
vision. The article-the last emer- 
gency” contribution و‎ & ot to Rock- 
ville, was returned, usual time 
and will appear next Saturday—wso that 
Mrs. Strauss's record of regularity is 
unhroken to the last. 

This record has been mantained in 
recent years despite times of family 


L grief, periods of iliness and intervals 


of much hard traveling. Readers of 
“The «Country Contributor’ articles 
are all more less familiar with Mrs 
Strauss's family” history, ber-—general 
life and surroundings“and her travels, 
for it was the things at hand that she 
always utilized in her writings. 


Spelling of the Name. 


It was a characteristic whimsicality 
that she spelled her name Strauss, the 
original name of her husband's family, 


though her husband used the spelling 
Strouse, \which had been adopted as 
corresponiling to the usual American 
pronunciation of the name. The hus- 
hand's name as editor of the Rockville 
Tribune appeared in that paper spelled 
Strouse, while the wife’s name as con- 
tributor appeared spelled Strauss. 
Readers of her articles knew that Mrs. 
Strauss's family came from Virginia, 
and that she loved the associations of 
the old home which she visited tn girl- 
hood and to which she returned often in 
later vears, making Virginia ways and 
people the subject of some of her most 
delightful articles. The family suffered 
somewhat in the estimation of its north- 
ern neighbors in the civil war days and 
Mater because of southern origin. 
Mrs. Strauss had two daughters who 


ings, and 


luxury. 

“Some months ago I was din- 
ing at a fashionable hotel in a city 
when a couple entered the room 
and sat down at an adjoining 
table. They were people who 
‘lived’ at the hotel. I saw at once 
that they belonged to the ‘for 
| tunate’ class—one could tell by the 
cut of their clothes, . 2 diamond 
rings that fairly suífened the 
woman's pudgy fingers, the man's 
air of deadly boredom, and the 
woman’s hostile countenance. She 
bestowed a casual ferocity on my 
old-fashioned sleeves out of the 
supply of scorn she seemed to 
carry on hand. The puffy circles 
under her eyes and the unwhole- 
some stoutness of her figure be- 
tokened the stupid ease of the 


woman who ‘doesn’t have to work.’ 
Terrapin and a Turtle. 


“There was some terrapin on 


the bill-of-fare—lI think it was not 
genuine—and the couple discussed 


its merits in a dead-alive fashion 
common to the rich man and his 
wife, who are astute with the 
fashionable necessity of expur- 
gating from their conversation any 
hint of originality or possible in- 
terest. 

“I did wish I could tell them 
about the time I killed the turtle, 
and how much better it was than 
what they were eating. 


“My husband has a habit of 


bringing home his minnow bucket 
and leaving it on the back porch 
for me to explore after supper is 
over and he has flown to town 
with his cheerful freedom from 
domestic cares. Whatever I find 
there is mine to do as I like with, 
be it an eel, a bullfrog, or 2 mess 
of pretty black bass. Many a 
spring evening has found me in 


the back lot taking the scales off 


did not, and 1 was glad of it! 
Charm in Living. 

“In reviewing a period of my 
life which is closed now, since the 
children have gone away, I am 
conscious of a distinct charm in 
the living of it, with all its hard- 
ships and heart aches. 

“T believe I ean tell women what 
that charm wag and that they may 
profit by it. It was variety. 
Whenever it was possible I sub- 
mitted to the mood. I kept up an 
armed neutrality with duty and 
never allowed her to get the better 
of me. I never followed any- 
body’s lead. I lived my own life. 
If I wished to ride a horse, or 
play a game of cards, or go wad- 
ing in the creek with the children, 
I always did it. 

“T never strained my eyesight 
or racked my nerves trying to ar- 
rive at small perfections. I 
avoided rivalries and emulations, 
In short, I lived. 

“The other evening the boy—he 
is forty-eight years old now and 
has scarcely a wrinkle on his face 
—hung up his hat and coat and sat 
down to spend the evening at 
home. It was chilly and I had 
started a fire on the hearth. We 
looked at each other, and the 
tears sprang up in our eyes be. 
cause the children are gone—and 
because 

“I felt like quoting these lines 
to him—but I didn’t: 

When all the world is old, lad, 

And all the trees are brown: 


And all the sport is stale, lad. 
And all the wheels run down: 


Creep home, and take your place there, 
The spent and maimed among 

God grant you find a face there 
You loved when you were young 


I. R. S. 


The windows are distracting- 
ly pretty, and as it is no longer 
the mark of a “country jake” to 
stop and look in at them we 
stopped and looked, though it is 
probable we should have done 
so had it not been the universal 
custom. We saw some lovely 
things in China and different 
Wares--enough to make us wish 
to throw away our heretofore 
treasured “bric-a-brac.” 

it was not until we were 
warmly housed in the pleasant 
city home that we realized what 
a cause it was for woe when 
Rockville missed getting 

NATURAL GAS. 
Nothing could be prettier than 
natural gas in grates and fire- 
places. Surely as a mode for 
heating houses it is most ideal, 
and for cooking—incomparable. 
One of the worst annoyances of 
our primitive housekeeping is 
the worry with fuel, the carry- 
ing in of wood or coal, and the 
dust and dirt of ashes! Imagine 

all this done away with—a fire 
that never goes out night or 
day. Not a vestige of ashes in 
the whole house. Natural gas in 

a grate is enough to make one و‎ 
fire-worshiper. I believe it is 
a fact that the people of the city 
pray to the god of natural gas 
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not to shut off the supply. 

It was a cold, clear night 
when we sallied forth with, for 
the time being, but one object 
in life, and that object to 

SEE MARY ANDERSON. 
An immense, but extremely 
sober-looking audience was set- 
ting itself in English’ opera 
house when we arrived. There 


were no ladies in full dress, even 
in the boxes. A few men (or 
so they were called) were in 
evening dress, but taking the 
audience as a whole there was 
nothing about it calculated to 
make a Rockvillian feel like an 
ugly duckling. Almost immedi- 


‘ately the play began, and then 


we forgot the audience. ‘It was 
here that a lover and student of 
Shakespeare could feel a par- 
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he took it as a personal insult. 
Since I first thought of seeing 
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ed nothing to her part--on the 

stage in the old National hall 

she would have been as much 
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Rockville for 
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I suppose a cat 
can look at-a king, so one may 
presume to 
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divinely beautiful, and no one 
knows if better than Mary An- 
derson. However, as the young 
lady is supposed to have plenty 


I so glorified 


I felt like it. 


knowing it, and no one who did 
not know for a surety that she 
was the impersonation of grace 
and beauty could fling herself 
around in so few clothes as she 
As Perdita she is so in- 
lovely that 
there more than any place else 
that one may see what a superb 
creuture she really it. 
her superiority lies in her beau- 
ty; other actresses may have 
been as great artists, but none 
has been so beautiful. 
a way of letting her head “wab- 
ble” around that | never saw off 
stage, though to be sure I never 
saw a queen condemned off the 
stage either, and can't say just 
how their heads ought to wab- 
I didn’t like it at all, and 


comparably f HE POEMS 


signed. 


second-class 


actresses get off the same on 


smaller provocation. Also whe 
caltea before the curtain she 


walled up her eyes in a way far 


from bewitching. 
HER SUPPORT WAS Goon. 
The play was exquisitely put on 


no more beautiful stage setting 


was ever seen than that of the 
“Winter’s Tale.” Nothing hal 
so lovely as the shepherd’s 
dance ever passed before a pai 


of eyes accustomed to rest upon 
pig pens and back fences; how- 
ever we heard many who “had 
seen something” say it was the 


prettiest scene they ever saw. 
There were one or two things 


that would havé been laughed at 


here. For instance, the infan 
Perdita looked about as much 
like a baby as a loaf of bread. 
have constructed more realistie 
infants out of a cradle pillow 
and a child's sunbonnet times 
without number, and the child 
whidh ascended to heaven by 
rope while angels sang “Empty 
Is the Cradle” at an African 
concert here several years ago 
was a triumph of art compared 
to it. 

The early development in Juliet v. 
Strauss of those qualities AR a writer 
that made her widely known during the 
fifteen Years when she wrote as the 
“Conntry Contributor” is further illus- 
trated in this article, It is the seventh 
of the series about her, written hy 
the man whom. she married as a girl 
of eighteen. after a courtship that be- 
gan in the office of the town news- 
paner whieh she helped him to up- 
bulld when he was taken Into partner- 


ship hy its owner soon after they ware 


married. : d 
` -* 


| ress I was 


of Juliet v. 
Strauss were all printed in 
her own paper, most of 
them as soon as they were 
written. These were always 
Her other work for the 
Rockville Tribune was unidenti- 
fied, as far as specific authorship 
was concerned, among the things 
published each week—the joint 
production of “the staff,” which 
included about half a dozen very 
bright people not connected with 
the paper except by that affinity 
which in a small town is sure ta 
attract kindred spirits. 
wrote only when something was 


As these 


on their minds” which they had 


to work off, the “stuff” they 
‘handed in” was invariably good. 


oetry, however, did not “buy 


anything.” There was'no market 
for it. We were still down in the 


eliar financially when she was 


invited to contribute an auto- 
graphed poem for the celebration 
of John Clark Ridpath's birthday 
and to go to Greencastle and 
read it. This is the poem: 


4 CHILD OF THE UNIVERSE. 


Regret . ot human friendships gone 
U heart OF mine go singing on! 


or one Who sings is songs shall hear 


Its echoes answering sweet and clear 
From the deep haunts whence nature. senda 
Her loving greetings to her friends. 


What thouzh the world's dark side I seo? 
Whe face of nature smiles on me 

From woodlands darkliug to the west, 
From Wills in gras mist garments dressed 
From hollows where clear waters flow 
With murmurs tremulous and low 


Past the old places* where my feet 
Followed in days of childhood Sweet, 
Secking with wooderatt all untaught 
What gifts the early spring had brought. 


What though no human heart is near— 
No voice to soothe and.call me dear— 
The silence thunders in my ears 

With messages. no other hears 2 

The dark pines whisper tenderly. 

They nod—they wave thetr hands to me 
The night calla to me. and the rain, 
The snowflakes gainst my window pane 
Are white-winged carrier birds that bear 
Me greetings: from the upper air, 


The wind walks with me. talking low. 
Or follows after where zO: 
Sometimes he runs in playful freak 


To press cold Kisses on my cheek, 
Or catch my tresses’ loosened strand, 
Or blows brown leaves to kiss my hand: 


And sometimes in my lonely room 
The sunlight falls athwirt the Eloom— 
I smile. because all silently 


A friend looks in and smiles at me. 


One afternoon while the races 
at our county fair were in prog- 
Standing beside the 
| buggy in which Mrs. Strauss and 
| her sister, young matrons and 
good to look upon, were seated, 
taking in everything. A tall, port- 
ly gentleman, wearing a long 
double-breasted black frock coat, 
and with a bearing that would 
have marked him anywhere as a 
man of distinction and culture, 
crossed the race track and came 
to the vicinity of the “judges’ 
stand,” a few yards from where 
our buggy had been permitted to 
stay. “Look at him, Kate!” said 
Mrs. Strauss, and to me—“Who is 
he?” I told them that it was Col. 
Thomas H. Nelson, a brother of 
General Nelson whom General 
Jeff C. Davis had killed in the 
war; that long ago he had come 
to Rockville from Kentucky to 
practice law, bringing his girl 


| nineteen; that he had been elected 
„to congress before the war, had 


te with him when he was caly 


moved to Terre Haute, had been 
appointed by Lincoln minister to 
Chili, and had subsequently been 
ambassador to Mexico. “Bring 
him here, instantly!“ my wife 
said to me. When he had come to 
the buggy and had been presented 
to the two sisters he said with 
that grace and dignity which wat 
at its best when addressing the 
ladies: “I am delighted to meet 
two such charming young ladies; 
and you, madame, in particular. 
To tell the truth my principal 
purpose in coming to the old town 
was to meet the author of that 
| beautiful poem ‘Indian Summer,’ 
| published in the Sunday Journal.” 
| A few months afterward Col. 
| Nelson came to Rockville at the 
invitation of one of our literary 
elubs to make an address. My 
wife and I were invited, perhaps 
because the function was at the 
home of my brother. We had 
never been “asked” to join either 
of the four literary clubs, a slight 
we could not help from feeling. 
"In the course of his splendid, but 
informal talk Colonel Nelson said 
in connection with American 
poets: “You have here in your 
own little town a poet of whom 
you no doubt are proud, and who 
honors this occasion with her 
presencg—the author of that 
lovely poem—‘Indian Summer.’ 


A Courtly Visitor. 


And he proceeded to quote from 
memory: 
INDIAN SUMMER. 


While walkirg slow with downvast eyes 
Under the Indian Summer skies, 


Following some sober rererie 
Lo! Some one vame and walked with me! 


And as we walked in sunset's glow, 
A silent pair with footsteps alow, 
Fearing to trust our eyes to meet, 
A change came o'er the quiet street, 


And we were not ourselves; instead 
We were thoze lovers—long since dead— 


Who lived, or so the world still claims, 
Long years ago and bore our mames. 


For was I not that little maid 
Who wore her hair in girlish braid, 


Not I, with tresses turning gray, 
Who walked with you this autumn day? 


And sume one walked with me, I know, 
Whose dark eyes made me tremble ao! 


| Tong time ago, when ther used 
to be thrones and women silly 
enough to stand behind theth, Sup- 
pose for the sake of a Challge we 
should say, woman thy place is 
alongside. if not a little inj front 
of the throne? Of course. his is 
not intended for earnesf and 
merely said to amuse. But thrones 
are old-fashioned and 


a time filled the papers wi 
vertising and articles cone 


would or could “monkey with bees,” 
had come to the county seat and for 


th ad- 


eming 


the “Golden Bee Hive”—hence the 
name of our minstrel company. It 
was a rule that nobcdy was to know 


a iat we abe in advance anything about what 

and women just now are gi) the ۲ i 

style. Then. why must We stay he was going to say or do at a 

behind the throne? i performance. This also applied te 
We will give a little iWustra- che 0 


tion: Not long since some v4nture- 
some woman dared to ride ground 
the square on horseback. lerhaps 
they were inspired to di, this 
dreadful thing by vanity, fior, al- 
though the nags they roda were 
neither pretty nor fast, the ladies 
may have been either or Hotwat 
any rate they rode, and it Mas de- 


went separately to the home 


was no place for them, and if they 


wore some outlandish rig, and we 


One of our “symposiums” was | 
a most elaborate affair. Each of us | 


| 
where 


the show was to be given, so that 


| coutered Under the guidance of 


not even a wife or husband knew 
| cided that they wanted td show 
| themselves. One austere gentle- how the other was dressed or ac- 
| man remarked that the square 


wanted to ride they ought' to go | the judge the “first part” 
out in the country. Í 

Now this remark was nol with- 
out reason, for the town was ful? 
of drunk men that day, aid the 
square is their parade ground. 
The sidewalks were swinming 
with the expectoration of tlobacco 
chewers, and oaths floated on the 
air. Verily it was not a suitable 
place for ladies, and any lady 
would choose the sweet air of the 
country, unless she wanted to 
purify the place by showing her- 
self. "What can It be that makes 
the square such a terrible place? 
Surely not the lions in the Court- 
house yard—a respectable tom cat 
would laugh at them. Then It must 
be the men whom we are liable to 
meet on any road, and they must 


[| 
۱ 


mon school, temperance 
and everything. When the j 
sister placed four chairs in 


pressing more than words 
herself in one of them, we 
what 
contest. 


of the 


| minstrel show went swimmingly of 
| its own momentum. We were all 
skeptical as to the second part com- 
ing up to the side-splitting acts of 
the first. What would it be? Ora- 
torical contests were then at their 
hight—all kinds—high school, com- 


medal, 
udge's 
a half 


circle. and with pantomimics ex- 


seated 
knew 


it would be—an oratorical 


After the contest the “judges” 


be at their worst in this par- 5 : : 
tteuler locality, for «thoúgh: iwe retired according to regulations. 
meet upon the level, we must I was one of them. 


part upon the square. 

Keep in your place behind the 
throne, dear sisters, and let the 
men have “the square.” ; 


“What will we do?” “Let’s 
a fight,” was the answer. 


Amateur Minstrels. 


We looked at 
each other and one of us asked: 


have 
For 


about a minute, behind a locked 


door there was a bumping and 

Our circle of kinfolk lived to thumping, and “cussing and 
“take off” everything that came damning” to rival a fight on a 
along, especially everything of a flatboat. We put on some old 


serious or , intellectual nature. 
Nearly twenty of them composed 


our “Golden Bee Hive Minstrels.” 
Fiye of these were the circuit judge 


and his brothers and sisters. The 
judge was interlocutor. All of us 
could either “act” or play some 
kind of instrument. It happened 
that an apiary company, or some- 
thing of that kind trying to intro- 
duce bee culture into a county 
where not one man in a hundred 


then bandaged and 
bore them into the main roo 
made our report. We 


paper read the report of the 


derstanding of the participa 
| AN ORATORICA 


CON 


whether all of the readers of our 


written by Mrs. Strauss and here 
reprinted, with the spirit and un- 


coats, went to the kitchen where 
our “refreshments” were awaiting 
their time, obtained the “prizes,” 
limping we 


m and 
doubt 


event, 


nts: 


The Golden Bee Hive Musical 
and Pramatic Company held an 
oratorical contest at the residence 
of Clinton Murphy Tuesday night. 
There were four contestants. Mrs. 


people. 
75 cents each were slack I often 


Clinton Murphy, Mrs. Isaac R. h j 
Strouse, David Strouse and Frank ad them to give away after one 
White. The subjects were wellMoÍ the monthly “turkey matches” ! 


chosen and ably dealt with. Mrs, 


of the Rockville Rifle Club. 


Murphy's, “Beyond the Alps Lies 7 But 

Italy“; Mrs. Strouse's, “The True the biggest asset of our superior- 

Intellectual Development Prac- ity over the os 1 | 
3 sessions 

tical’: Frank White had chosen B 8 


other household of the community 
was the item of good and expen- 


sive reading matter. For many 
years all of the Harper period- 


for his subject The Broad Sword 
of American Liberty,’ and it was 
a surprise to the elegant, intel 
lectual and well-dressed audience 


that he received only the fourt 
prize. His speech abounded in eals, the Century and St. Nich- 
classical quotations and Latim olas, Atlantic, Lippincott’s, Scrib- 
phrases, and closed with the fol-MBner's, North American Review, 
lowing advice to educators; 


Magazine of American History, 
Wide Awake, Overland Monthly, 


“Kickero hic oc tumbus, hi Kocko- 
lorum soc omnibus“ or “We Know 


Not What." Henry George’s Standard, The 
David Strouse spoke in a highs E P 9 r 

۱ A ain en Content⸗ Independent, Youth’s Companion, 

ment,” giving as a touching ex- in fact all of the best periodicals 


ampte of true contentment, the 
American army at Valley Forge 
under the command of Aristutia 
The judges retired after the 
orations, but failed to agree. Ww. 
Johnson White received severe in- 
juries about the head; Professor 
Murphy, professor of oratory in 
Smith's University, had a broken 
arm, and I. Rice Strouse was bite 
ten in the hand. Finally they ap- 
peared with their wounds hans 
daged and the prizes were pres 
sented by, Ared Frazier White, a 
prominent educator of the Athens 
of Indiana. After the usual fash- 
ion of giving the first prize to the 


of that epoch of good reading, we 
could get in exchange for adver- 
tising or reviews, and we had 
every one of them that any of our 
folk wanted to read. Another val- 
uable asset was the facility of see- 
ing every worth-while play at the 
Terre Haute opera house where 
we would go to see Joseph Jeffer- 
son, Madame Modjeska, Mrs. John 
Drew, Lawrence Barrett and many 
others famous or later to achieve 
fame on the American stage. Ad- 
vertising procured the tickets and 


ladies Mrs. Strouse recelved the road 48885 ould con A 
first, three elegantly finished QUL ETOAC Passo a) nvey 
pumpkin pies; Mrs. Murphy, sec- us to and from the city. 


ond, three gilt-edged mince pies 
of her own baking: David Strouse, 
third, a large bucket of butter- 
milk, red line edition; Frank 
white. fourth, a platter of dough 
nuts bound in Russia leather. 
۱ 
The apirit of fun and frolic that en- 
tered into the early home town newa- 
paper work of the girl who later be- 
came widely known as the Gountry 
Contrioutor. was described in lust 
week's article in this series of reminis- 
censes by her husband, whom she was 
asalsting on the Rockville Tribune. of 
which he had become part owner. 
Pleasant features of these old dass 
are further touched on in the present 
artlele in Introducing an acenunt by 
Mra. Straus af a visit to Indianapolis 
in the days when the Unton Station 
was a new wonder snd the city was | 
still blessed with natural Ens. 2 /5-2 É 
N A FEW things, such as 
stovewood, “tree” molas- 


ses and other farm prod- 
— — &ü—äã—0 hw 


It was after she had seen some 
of the greatest stars of the stage, 
and long after she had become fa- 
miliar with the plays of Shakes- 
peare from their reading that my 
wife went to Indianapolis to see 
Mary Anderson. This trip 5 
worthy of note since it was the 
first time she had been in the cap- 
ital city during a period of ten 
years, and her account of it was 
the first writing beyond her 
poems to appear over the signa- 
ture of Juliet V. Strauss. We made 
it a special correspondence feature 
with the subheadings and catch- 
phrases in small capitais, then 
the style of city papers. 


a À OC Ly a E 
AT INDIANA’S CAPITAL 


Donas xe Denot—Pretts Viu- 


— — 


to the paper, we were opulent be- 
yond the wealthiest of our towns- | 
If turkeys at from 50 to! 


be proud. 


Pictures—Natural, 
Anderson and al 
‘Tale’ — Rambling 


dows and 
Gas—Mary 
“Winter's 
Notes. 


Indianapolis, though by no 
means a large city, seems quite 
metropolitan to’ one who was 
born and reared in the Lotus 
shade of Rockville, and who 
therefore knows more about 
nettle tramping than riding in 
street cars, and prefers the for- 
mer. A wait of forty-two min- 
utes in the loathsome old depot 
at Terre Haute, reeking with to- 
bacco smoke, crowded and dirty, 
prepares one to be more than 
delighted with the 


NEW STATION AT INDIANAPOLIS 


We are running so much to the 
medieval in architecture lately 
that our depots bear more re- 
semblance to old feudal castles 
than anything else. Every now 
and then in a city one runs up 
against some feat of modern ar- 
chitecture which makes him 
wonder if he is in Christendom, 
Through the arches and Stained 
glass of the new depot we 
caught glimpses not totally un- 
like what we afterward saw in 
the stage setting of “A Winter’s 
Tale.” Certainly this building 
is one of which any city might 
Not that the city 
lacks the pride; she has enough 
of it and does not wait for com- 
mendation from outsiders, but 
promptly asks her visitors if 
they ever saw anything like it, 
before they have time to declare 
hey never did. A brief 
RUN ARG ND THE CITY 

streets was all we wanted on 
Monday afternoon with the ther- 
mometer nearing zero rapidly; 
but we looked in at Lieber’s 
where there were some unusual- 
ly beautiful | etchings, engrav- 
ings, and sevéral of Steele's life- 
like paintings. We could have 
stayed there the afternoon and 
done nothing but gaze upon 
them, though it was not a spe- 
cial exhibit and no more beauti- 
ful than may be seen daily at 


confusion as at the start, and al-! 
though we had liberally contrib- 
uted to the supply of food, not a 
bite was left when my wife and 
I found time to search the empty 
containers for something to eat. 


Kern, Marshall and Taggart. 


In the course of the midwinter 
meetings of the Indiana Demo- 
cratic Editorial Association we 
became acquainted with Mr. and 
Mrs. John W. Kern. Our acquaint- 
ance soon became intimate 
friendship. We frequently visited 
each other at Indianapolis and 
Rockville. We also became some- 
what close friends of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas R. Marshall. In 
the campaign of 1908 Kern was 
a candidate for Vice-President 
and Marshall for Governor. On 
the occasion of the midsummer 
editorial meeting, which was a 
sort of “love feast” for the Demo- | 
cratic politicians of the state who | 
enjoyed the hospitality of Tom | 
Taggart, at that time chairman of 4 
the national committee, Mr. Tag- | 
gart gave an all-day picnic at | 
Fairview park. At the picnic Pop 
June, of loved memory, officiated 
' as chef-in-chief, and nothing had 
been overlooked by our host, to 
whose generosity and singular 
gift for carrying out such occa- 
sions its great good cheer was 
due. All were happy in anticipa- 
tion of success. We felt the force 
of a flood tide, and well we might, | 
for the male vote of Bryan and | 
Kern that year exceeded any cast | 
for Democratic presidential can- 
didate before or since, even that 
for Wilson and Marshall eight 
years later; and it carried into 
office a Governor, a legislature, 
nearly all the representatives in 
congress and most of the county 
officials throughout the state. As 
guests of the Kerns we attended 
all the functions connected with 
the editorial meeting. In her de- 
partment of our paper my wife 
wrote of one of the incidents of 
those two idyllic days: 


Here is a good story for opti- 
mistic Democrats: During the re 
cent love feast’ at Indianapolis 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Kern took 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. Marshall 
and Mr, and Mrs. Isaac R. Strauss 


| minnow seine, too 


| 


of the Tribune, to dinner at the 
Country Club. The party was 
strolling over the grounds late in 
the evening discussing the pros- 
pects for Democratic victory in 
the fall (a subject they never got 
very far away from), when Mrs. 
Marshall suddenly stopped and 
picked up a four-leaf clover. A 
few steps further on Mrs. Kern 
and Mrs. Strauss both found four- 
leaf clovers, the first either had 
ever found in her life. Of course 
the distinguished candidates were 
immediately decorated with the 
iucky emblems, and just as this 
ceremony was performed, some- 
body spied the new moon, anã 
both Mr. Kern and Mr. Marshal) 
happened to be standing in posi 

tion to see it straight over thei: 
right shoulders. The combination 
of fortuitous: omens added to the 

high splrits of the ladies of the 
party, at least, who confessed to 
their respect for “signs,” if not 
their belfef in them, and as the, 
men were feeling pretty good any- 
way, having listened all day to 
cheering reports from all parts of 
the state, this little coincidence of 
good luck chimed in happily with 
an optimistic mood. 


Preparing for the Kerns. 


After the great homecoming 
welcome so generously extended 
Mr. Kern by the people of In- 
dianapolis regardless of partisan 
lines, he was called to so many 
far-away places on a_ speaking 
tour that by mid-August he was 
completely exhausted. A week’s 
rest away from Indianapolis, away 
from telephone or telegraph, was 
imperative; but it became only 
two or three days when he and 
Mrs. Kern finally came for a visit 
| with us at our secluded shack on 
| Sugar creek, a mile or so below 
| Turkey Run. My wife and 1 went 
to the house a day or two before 
the arrival of our guests, who 
were to come to the nearest rail- 
'road station on Saturday morning 
| to remain over Sunday and if 
possible longer. It was intoler- 
ably hot too hot to fish. 
bucket of minnows in the creek, 
but had carelessly left them where 
the sun would strike the bucket 
in shallow water. Mrs. Strauss 
thought I ought to try for a mess 
of bass for “John and Mint.” I 
went to get the minnows toward 
eveningy but every one was dead. 

The only thing available for 
bait catching was a twelve-foot 
long for one 
man. My wife volunteered to run 
one of the brails, so we went to 
the big creek and dragged the 
onl promising place within a 


I had a, 


| ۲ noiselessly waded nearly up to 
| my chin and cast the crawfish so 


mile. We found no good minnows, 
but seven or eight crawfish, which 
I preferred anyhow. With these I 
waded to the particular place I 
had been “saving” —a shady hole 
under a-big sycamore opposite 


the mouth of Mill creek. A log 
had lodged in the hole into. which 


place could be in Indiana without 
ever hearing of it was emphiate 
ically expressed. He declared the 
state “ought to own it”-perhaps 
being the first of our public men 
to express this sentiment. 

A company of mutual friends 
from Rockville met us at Turkey 
Run, bringing a big picnic supper, 
which we ate on the rocks at the 
narrows; and in the cool of the 
evening, by moonlight and stare 
light, we drove back to our woodsy 
retreat on the stream the Indiana 
called Pungosecone“ or the 


“water-of-many-sugar-trees.” 
This is the ninth of the seriea of 
articles regarding Juliet V. Strauss, 
who after rears of writing for her hus- 
hand's paper, the Rockville (Ind.) 
Tribune. became known to readers of 


The Indianapolis News ns the Country 
Contributor. under which designation 


she wrote a weekly article for thin pa- 
per for nearly fifteen years up to the 
time of her death in May, 1918, Her 


as to drift under the log. At ex- 
actly the same place every time 
the hook drifted into it I would 
get a run. As fast as I could 
string them I caught six “straw” 
bass, every one the same size, a 
good three-quarters of a pound, 
and ran out of bait. But I had 
plenty for the four of us and quit 
to kill and clean the fish at the 
creek, then salted and put them 
on ice for the next day’s supper. 


Kern Worn to a Frazzle. 


In the morning I drove old huaband, the author of these remi- 
1 1 3 niscences, gives the present artiole over 
Prince to the railroad station 


to a quotation of her own aecount af 
her writing career. At one point his 
name is referred to as Strouse, which 
is his way of spelling it. Ais wife al- 
ways preferred and used the older 
form of family name, Strauss, Which 
had heen changed to Americanize it. 


to meet the vice-presidential can- 
didate and Mrs. Kern. Poor John 
was worn to a frazzle with the 
heat and fatigue incident to his 
weeks of campaigning. On the 
road to the clubhouse he would 
fall asleep. Just as I drove under 
the trees at the house it began to 
rain, a steady, cooling rain which 
continued all the afternoon. John 
started to go to the stable with 
me to help unhitch, but I ordered 
him into the house and told him to 
go to bed. When I had unhar- | 
nessed and got to the house he! 
was already asleep at an open 
window where the splashing of 
the water under the eaves and the 


, 


LTHOUGH it may repcat a 
few things said in preced- 
ing installments I am go- 
ing to give the review of 

her work on her own paper as it 

was told by the Country Cêntrib- 
utor in 1913, ten years after The 

Indianapolis News had introduced 

her to a larger circle of readers: 
“The management of the Trib- 

une has asked me to give a resume 
of my work for the paper during 
the last thirty-three years. 


rain on the shingles sounded a 1 £ 

thi lullab We did t In june of the past summer 
ی‎ pu Oy E de I was asked to be the guest of the 
| wake him for dinner. We let him $ National Editorial Association, a 


body composed for the most part 
of country editors, at their conven- 
tion at Colorado Springs, and to 
address them on the subject, ‘A 
Woman's Experience in Journal- 
ism. 


sleep all the afternoon while the 
three of us played dummy 
bridge in the other room. About 
an hour before suppertime John 
awoke, “washed up” and said he 
felt bully. ۱ 
We played regular bridge after | 


our fine fish supper and remained 
another day in the woods at the 


quiet house, with the exception of 
the short drive over to Turkey 


itors and printers assembled there 
in the only way that one ever 


story as Riley says ‘Jist as it wuz’ 
--{ didn’t fix it up amy at all 
just let go and told the thing ex- 
actly as it happened—and though 
J can’t claim as some people do 
that there wasn't a ‘dry eye in the 


Run, a place Kern had never seen, 
that 


His astonishment 


such a 


“Wishing to appeal to the ed- | 


really appeals to people, I told the | 


house —I can say that the news- 
paper fraternity assembled to hear 
me did laugh a little and cry a lit- 
tle as I told about it. 

“I began by telling them that I 
married journalism with no 
thought of taking a more active 
part in it than that ot darning the 
editor’s hose and cooking his din- 
ner. The way the thing happened 
was as follows: 

„A was a very dilatory pupil in 
the Rockville public school. Alto- 
gether I must have gone to school 
here in Rockville about five years 
—and I never went any place else 
—except to my Aunt Cornelia in 
‘the little old log schoolhouse in 
the lane’ during ‘summer school.’ 
I think I never studied a lesson in 
my life—but I had something more 
valuable than schooling by way of 
education—the close companion- 
ship of a cultured mother who had 
a vocation for teaching: and who 
devoted her whole life to the care 
and education of her children. 

“Nothing was quite so easy for 
me as English—and when it came 
to ‘compositions’—well my school- 
mates soon found out how easy it 
was to write mine and help them 
and it was the commonest sort of 
thing for lazy boys to wait until 
the last minute and then get me to 
throw in a paragraph or two to 
“put ginger’ in their essays. 

“Our teacher, knowing my style, 
soon discovered this, and it was 
not seldom that a paper came 
back to its author with the blue 
pencil run through certain para- 
graphs with the word ‘Gyp’ in pa- 
renthesis beside them. Finally 
one boy got his: composition back 
marked ‘all Gyp’—and this settled 
matters for a while at least. 


Discovered by Beadle. 


“One afternoon John H. Beadle, 
who had just bought the Tribune 
and come to live in Rockville, came 
over to the high school to hear 
our ‘literary exercises He was 
Jooking for fresh talent. J read 
a ‘composition’ and before I had 
pronounced many sentences I felt 
that brilliant one eye of his fairly 
boring a hole through me. My 
compositions were not very popu- 
lar with the older people who came 


to visit school. The preachers al- 
ways fidgeted around and the nice 


poem: “God made such nights, all tation to take my shotgun and go 
white and still.’ It was the good 5 


i ae when Frank Howard, a brilliant, 
fortune of this writer to cast away 


LTHOUGH we were desper- 
ately poor and struggling 


A pam aw ee 


| on its hands, and immediately 
mith very good taste, ne $ 
2 Pheart. too. at least plunged into “Robert of Lincoln” 


with a reckless abandon which‏ | موه ح وا 


Byronic lawyer whom Mrs. Strauss along to pay the debt I ۳۱ "yond ies with very gond struck terror to the hearts of sor- 
care, worry and loathed melancholy “ f of th heart i s É 0 
3 called “a cross between Athos and owed for my half of the Make fun of their poor little neighbor's rowing friends. We were nearly 


and wander through the woods one 
of these lovely days. The sky was 


paper, the outstanding recollec- ۱ با‎ | 


tion of those early days of our 


unconscious when It changed cars 
and sailed off into the “Polish 


Jack Hamlin,’ would propose a 
quan hunt. He was the best 


‘Twas a Much greater poed than i. little 


§ — t ; 1 3 3 fri Boy," but woke to a sense of our 
clear—so clear that it e ay wing shot I ever saw in the field, married life is one of constant fun Who ished for some power the giftie misery as it frothed at the month 
a 3 ۰ - : o gie us - Te Ra * 
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ows gray. This dull mingling of EM horseback rides.) I replied that 2 8 ois F at for prey 


the cltizen and makes at least a 
period of his life a dread Sahara. 


Horseback riding was always the 
favorite recreation of Juliet V. 
I have often wondered why Abel Strauss. Although she braved the 


une city to select the material for 
une new dress. I stood out for blue, 
and won. Its making was co-opera- 
tive—the joint work of the town’s 
best dressmaker and the skillful 


colors gradually faded into a she was not, but I had told her 
streak in the distance, where mist MM where it was and she knew the 
and trees and sky formed a hori- | place. This is the poem, one of 
zon. We came homg across a | the: first from her pen to appear 


| Gotten up cuite regardless and looking 
all right 


A Speaker of Pieces. 
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the pal a i good.” That culmination nf a “lon 
The startled covey whirring fx train of abuses’ suggested this to 


in fresh life on the pure air, and the young matrons and girls would 


A certain lady in our town was 
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me one, ses 
A pretty gown blossom that could nat 
but please ۳ 


I worked in the office almost 
every night until 11 o'clock—I had 
tn. Never could I resist the temp- 


more about her early activities ne a 


writer. ty = & 
۳ 


was painful, but short, and we 
heard a sigh of relief at the end. 
۵ it stopped is spit 


“Woman, thy place is behind the 
throne." Some one said this a 


the boys when Mr. Beadle came 
up. He joined in the talk, becom- 
ing at once the life of the party, 
as he always did with his unfail- 
ing vocabulary and inimitable use 
of it in story telling. Finally, 
pointing to a big poplar stump 
across the race track in complete 
isolation, he said to me: “Are you 
| able to walk over and sit on that 


stump? I’d like to talk with 
you, confidentially.” His first 
words as we seated ourselves I 


recall as completely as if they had 
been spoken five minutes ago: 

“The exigencies of journalism 
have made it imperative that I 
have a partner.” 

Then he detailed the situation: 
How “his political enemies, to- 
gether with his ignorance of the 
mechanical end of a newspaper 
had brought him to complete 
failure; that he could no longer 
leave the office to do outside 
work—he had to do all the edi- 
torial writing, reporting and 
everything himself-—ahd the only 
way the paper might be kept go- 
ing was by the plan he had in 
mind. “I will sell you one-half 
interest for $800.” 

Had he said $800,000 the price 


to me would have amounted to the 
same kind of a proposal. I told 
him of my desperate situation: 
For more than a month no in- 
come whatever, a doctor bill that 
I tried even not to think about, 
and all the immediate necessities 
for the money I had not. 


Terms Made Easy. 


“Your brother Dave will go on 
your note for the $300 I must 
have immediately to square my- 
self and keep the thing going un- 
til you are able to take charge. 
I'll take your individual note for 
the remaining $500, secured by 
mortgage on your half of the of- 
fice. I know a man who will loan 
on Dave’s security. I have seen 


both of them.” 
Something like a year after- 


ward I learned by accident that 
no mortgage whatever had been 
recorded against my interest or 
any other interest in the Tribune. 
Of course Beadle knew that an 
unrecorded chattel mortgage was 


worthless. j 

The fair ceased to have any in- 
terest to me. I not only accepted 
the offer then and there, but tried 
to tell how greatly I appreciated 
the honor of becoming the partner 
of a man so gifted in all the in- 
tellectual attainments of the 
newspaper profession. Il look 
after the mechanical end all right, 
and the local work, too,” I said. 
“You can go away for six months 
at a time, so long as you write 
the editorials and send letters 
from wherever you go. Dont 
worry a minute about getting out 
the paper—it's not going to cost 
$5 a week in wages.” 

Opportunity to Aid. 


Poor fellow. 
time paying a man $21 a week to 
ruin his equipment and do no more 
work. in a week than I could do in 
two days. He had been compelled 
to reduce the size of the paper; 
it was literally filled with “dead 
ads,” and bore every mark of de- 
generacy, apparent even to its 
readers; but to a printer who had 
learned his trade in the office, and 
who was as loyal to it as he was 
when he was a part of it, the 
sight of the decrepit old sheet 
sick unto death, from disloyalty, 
and incompetence within, wa 
maddening. 

I asked my father to drive m 
home at once. There I told th 
glorious news. How it heartene 
all of us! How we planned’ to 
write things every week and to 
restore the paper to its forme 
status; to make it better and bet 
ter as we knew we could. I sense 
the great change which from tha 
day came in the attitude of Bam- 
my. Always after that she re- 
garded me as having some stand- 
ing in the community—for was I 
not the chosen partner of John 
Hanson Beadle, who ranked high 
in an aristocracy she placed above 
that of birth—the e of 


intellect? 
Soon after her marrige, bath the 


Country Contributor and her husband 
suffered long und severely fram ty- 
phoid fever. Then to relief of a 
gloomr prospect came an offer from 
John H. Bendle tn iake the young hua- 
hand inta partnership in conducting 
the Rockville Tribune, whieh had run 
down because of lack of proper aa- 
alstance to Mr. Beadle, as editor. The 


une. 


do to improve the paper. 
she was strorg enough to tramp 
through the woods and climb rail 


He was at that 


timber” 
and we generally hunted by two's 
since most of the squirrels would 
run to the larger “den trees” 
could be shot by one or the other 
hunter before they “holed up.” I 
learned all about squirrel hunting 
when I was a very smal! hoy and 
would 
uncles to drive“ that is, to make 


present article, the fourth In the series 
by the husband. tells how the young 
couple worked together in the upbuild- 
ing of the paper and gives some char- 


acteristic bita of the Country Con- 
tributor's early writing. 
مهاب - 4 نار کت‎ 


EE ‘LACKED + some six weeks 
until the time I could as- 
sume control of the work 
of getting out the Trib- 


October I alternated the 
time between squirrel hunting 
arid preparing things we would 


When 


fences, my wife, one afternoon, 
proposed going with me on the 
short evening hunt I intended, 


taking our supper in a small has- 
ket and coming home after sun- 
down. 


In those days much of the “big 
remained in the woods 


and 


accompany one of my 


a noise on my side of the tree 
while my uncle stood with his 
muzzle-loading rifle ready to 


shoot when the squirrel showed it- 
self on his side. My wife “drove” 
for me that afternoon, but com- 
pelled me to stop after I had 
killed two 
We built a fire, fried some bacon 
and eggs, and, as I remember, 
everything in and out of the bas- 
ket at our supper. 


Moving the Office; 
One of the things I intended do- 


ing to build up the paper was to 
move the office from the “Jonah! 


up-and-coming progressives and 
sought by the slothful, er down- 
and-outers in the town’s business 
affairs. I was fortunate in find- 
ing a good place upstairs on the 
best part of the public squaré. It 
happened that one of the high 


All through September andj; 


of the “poor things.” 


ate | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


south side,” a place shunned by the | 


that time in connection with the 
printer's towel. Bob Burdette, for 
instance, wrote this: 


When I think of the towel. 
ioned towel, 
nsed to hang up by the 
house door, 
1 can fancy nobody in these days of shoddy 
Who can hammer out iron to wear ag it 
wore 


was then ec the لا‎ 
trade. He was the biggest boy in 
the military company when we or- 
ganized it—more than six feet 
tall and strong as an ox. His 
stature and general proficiency 
won for him the office of first 
sergeant. When he agreed to 
finish his trade under me as “fore- 
man” he was twenty, red-headed 
and unafraid. 

We decided to utilize for mov- 
ing purposes the week hefore the 
expiration of the time of the man 
who was permitting the equip- 
ment to run down, and we took to 
the new location everything but 
the presses on two wheelbarrows. | 
When we went for the first load | 
the fellow who was sore at the 
things we had been saying about 
him, said he was still in charge 


the old-faah- 


That printing 


One -day when Mrs. Strauss, 
who had come to help for a while, 
was washing her hands, she asked 
for the towel. The devil who found 
it shoved it toward her very much 
as he would a board. “Is that 
filthy thing a towel?” she in- 
quired. She was told that it was. 
| After she had used a sheet of 
white print paper for wiping her 
| hands she ordered me to bring the 
towel home for washing. Next 
week this appeared: 

LOCAL FABLES NO. 2. 


A printer thus complained to 
his towel: 
“Why art 


thou so devilish 


and we could not take a thing stiff as to whack off my fin- 
il he finall gers when | wipe them on 

from the shop until 5 „ Se y thee?” The patient towel made 
heft? he b we can't,“ re- no answer. Several days after- 
8 ۲ > 6 ۰ wards the printer's wife hap- 
plied the big ‘boy,’ “you d better pened In and, seeing it, hired a 
st 1” We proceed- dray and had the towel taken 

not try to A p to an adjacent millpond and 
ed to move the shop. washed. The next day when 
the printer approached it, the 


The first thing I did was to lift 
from the forms and distribute four 


towel cried out: “Avaunt thou 
ungrateful cuss: When the filth 
from thy hands hath rendered 


columns of “dead ads,” and from me vile, thou scornest me; now 
the first issue (for which we had à ago Do ABr ash 
E A , MORAL. 
all kinds of “copy” ready) crowd- 
Men often scorn what they 


ed into the columns everything 
that could possibly be used, And 
it was mighty good stuff, too— 
editorials of a kind no metropol- 
itan daily was surpassing, “local” 
and “feature” articles written by 
Mrs. Strauss and her knowing, 
sensible mother—all of it making 
a wonderful change in the old 
sheet. It was soon restored to its “call to the wild”: 

former size and makeup, and be- “The weather is a time-honored 
fore long we began to issue extra f Subject for gonversation, hut, how- 
pages and a special Christmas | ever that may be, the weather for 
number. | the last two weeks or so has been 
worth talking about. 

“There have been days which 
were perfect from the first streak 
of dawn creeping over the edge 
of the dark, sleeping world, to the 
last primrose tint of the setting 
sun as it sinks below the verge. 
And nights over which the mooi- 
light seemed to fall like a veil, in- 
tangible—transparent. They make 
one think of the line in Lowell’s 


themselves have polluted. 
“June in December.” 


One of the early contributions 
to our paper was a little sketch 
Mrs. Strauss called “June in De- 
cember,” suggested by a walk with 
her mother on a rare afternoon 
when neither could resist such a 


The Printer’s Towel. 


One of the first features we in- 
troduced was a department of “Lo- 
cal Fables,” written by Mrs. 
Strauss after the style of Æsop, 
though at times her mother, and 
even Beadle, who got into the zest 
of the thing. would take a hand. 
Old newspaper men will recall the 
101 funny things current about 


This is the first of ten arti- 
cles recalling characteristic in- 
cidents in the life of Juliet V. 
Strauss, who for nearly fifteen 
years until her death in May, 
1918, contributed a weekly arti- 


der the title of The Country Con- 
tributor, and became nationally 
known also by thut name as a 
magazine writer in tke last 
meven years of her life. The 
present articles nre by her hun- 
band. The first one tells of his 
first meeting with Julliet ۰ 
Humphreys, or Gyp, an her 
young friends called her, in 
Rockville, Ind. the town where 
where she was born and died. 


“Gyp Humphreys is the pret- 
tiest and smartest girl in Rock- 
ville,” 

Such was the assertion of one of 
the high school boys sitting around 
the table at which I worked as 
“local editor” of the Tribune, one 
f the two weekly papers printed 
in the town of 2,000 in the early 
fall of 1879. These boys were of 
the type which naturally gravi- 
tated to a printing office, where 
pipes and tobacco were always at 
hand and could be smoked with 
immunity from parental displeas- 
ure. Always the brightest boys, 
but headed straight for hades in 
the opinion of that part of the 
community which composed the 
Ladies Aid or the Woman’s For- 
ign Missionary Society. 

Three years before that time I 
ad quit school at the age of six- 
teen to learn the printer’s trade 
in the Tribune office. It was while 
I was on the third year of the 
three then regarded as necessary 
for the making of a fullfledged 
printer, that the paper was bought 
by John Hanson Beadle. When I 
started to learn the trade it was 
With no future purpose at all—it 


cle to The Indiannpolia News nn- |. 


was because I could thus escape 

he daily drag of school which had 

become intolerable. My mother 
told me one day when I was in re- 

bellion that if I would go into one 

of the printing offices and learn 

the trade she would permit me to 

leave school. And so I had worked 
“at the case,” running off the edi- 
tion with the aid of another boy 
on the old Washington hand press, 
and doing all the things connected 
with the trade it then included. No 
other idea beyond becoming a good 
typesetter and going to Indiana- 
polis or some other city where 
compositors were paid 35 cents a 
“thousand” had entered my mind 
until John H. Beadle came inti- 
mately into my daily life. 


Beadle a Remarkable Man. 


John H. Beadle was in many re- 
spects the most remarkable man 
I have ever known. When a boy 
in the forties, he attracted atten- 
tion by reason of a precocity un- 

| heard of by the pioneer people who 
| were at that period founding the 
system of public schools which for 
thirty years gave Indiana first 
rank in the Union, educationally. 
He could recite the entire New 
Testament! He “took” to such 
things as English grammar and 
Latin, and when he was seventeen 
his father sent him to Ann Arbor 
where he was in his senior year 
when the war for the Union came 
| and he promptly volunteered as 
| a private. 

After the war Beadle went west 
as special correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Commercial. When 

| he had been in the west five years 
| he wrote the first of three books 
which were widely read in the Mis- 
sissippi valley. Then the city pa- 
pers ceased the feature of special 


| traveling 


correspondents and 
Beadle, always singularly attached 
to the place of his birth, returned 
and bought the Rockville Tribune. 
It was then that I decided to learn 


| the other side of country journal- 


| 
| 
| 


ism if John H. Beadle would take 
me on as a “cub.” He would, pro- 
vided I should agree to work six 
months at a salary of $1 a week! 
But he also agreed to go over 
every line I wrote, changing the 
“copy” to read as it ought to read, 
and to give me informal talks on 
the use of English. Not very much 


one might say from the editor of 


a little weekly in a small country 
town; but that editor could recite 
the Iliad in either Greek or Eng- 
lish, and take up the sonorous lines 
of the “Odes of Horace” at any 
place and quote them. It was 
John H. Beadle who “discovered” 
Juliet V. Humphreys. 
Had Missed Knowing Future Wife. 
“Who is Gyp Humphreys?” I 
asked. For I had been out of 
school for three years and had 
never gone near the building since 
my emancipation from the bond- 
age connected with it. I had occa- 
sionally seen the three “Hum- 
phreys girls” with their mother 
at the “Blue Ribbon” meetings in 
the old Courthouse, but had per- 
sonal ‘acquaintance only with the 


| oldest, Betty, who had been in my 
| class when I quit school. 


“Don't you know Gyp Hum- 


| phreys?” replied the boy who had 


spoken of her beauty and attain- 
ments. Where have you lived for 
the last ten years, not to know such 


a girl in your own town?” 


In after years it was a subject | 


we often discussed; how both of us 
had lived in the little town where 
everybody knew everybody else, 


| suit of clothes 


| Terre Haute 
| made by “the florist” in a way no 


and where for at least six years 
we had attended the same school 
and yet we had to be “introduced” 
when a short time after the talk in 
the Tribune office we met at a 
“party” where I had the distinc- 


| tion of being the oldest hoy, as 


well as the only one not in school. 
She was then sixteen. 

I had on the first tailor-made 
I ever wore— 
bought while I was earning wages 
as a printer before my altered 
status to “local editor.” She wore 
a gray dress, her first “long” 
one. Except the few girls pres- 
ent who lived in the “east end,” I 
was “acquainted” with none but 


Betty Humphreys, who was still in 
dchool and of my age. Between 


the “east end” and the “west end” 
of town there was a fixed property 


and social line that was all but 
insurmountable. East of the rail- | 


road was a place looked upon by 
those whose domicile was west of 
it as Nazareth was regarded in the 
days of the Saviour. And I lived 
in the east end! 


First Meeting at a Party. 


I did not want to go to the party, 
but my sister who was socially 
more discriminating than I com- 
pelled me to go. I dg not think I 
would have gone, even after she 
had accepted the invitation for me, 
had it not been for the beautiful 


| button hole bouquet she had that 


afternoon brought with her from 
where she had it 


amateur could imitate. 1 could not 
then so disappoint her as to refuse. 

The party was at the home of 
Mrs. Shackelford, a lady loved 
alike in the east and west end. It 
was an old brick house whose 
ground ended an the east to 


| Shackelford boys, and when I ar- 
| rived the 


| the taboo railroad street, but be- 
ing of considerable extent they 
also extended toward the west end. 
iI had often played there with the 


hostess made me feel 
quite at home. I was more or less 
conscious of being too conspicuous, 
and when I saw Betty seated in a 
corner of the room by an empty 
chair which'some boy had just va- 
cated, I joined her and we talked 
of our days in school for a long 
while. Finally one of the Tribune 
office coterie came over and said: 
“Strouse, why the devil don't you 
circulate among the girls? They 
are all sore because you won't no- 
tice anybody but Betty. As a new 
one you've even got Gyp on your 
string.” E 

This boy had a way of saying 
things which never seemed to of- 
fend, even when they would have 
been resented in the mouth of an- 
other. So he called out: “Say, 
Gyp, come over and cut out your 
big sister. I know you have been 
jealous of her all evening.” Gyp 
came to our corner, bringing sev- 
eral of the other girls, and we 
were all “introduced,” though 
every one of us was born within a 
radius of a mile. 

Betty and the other girls soon 
left Gyp and me together and we 
talked for quite awhile, mostly 
about books we had read. I par- 
ticularly remember “Gabriel Con- 
roy,” which she had just read and 
insisted I had to read right away. 
I quoted from Bret Harte’s “Row 
Upon the Stanislaus,” and found 
she could take up any of his 
Truthful James verses when I 
would forget or pause in the re- 


| cital. 


Girls" Leap- 


A few weeks later the girls gave 
a leap-year party. They chartered 
the town omnibus, which for more 
than an hour with a great lurch- 
ing and rattling of window glass 
went from place to place where the 
boys were waiting, to convey them 
to the home where the party was 
given—a most aristocratic and ex- 
clusive home—securely located 
within the sacred precincts of the 
west end. No other set of girls 
had ever attempted anything to 
equal that leap-year party, par- 
ticularly the manner of conveying 
their “company” to and from. By 
this time Gyp and I were quite 
well acquainted owing to circum- 
| stances connected with the Trib- 
une. 

One Friday afternoon Mr. Beadle 
went to the high school “exer- 
cises.” When Juilet Humphreys 

| read the school “paper” of which 
she was “editor,” Beadle saw in | 
the work a little more than the 
juvenile pedantry and very ordi- 
nary stock phrases which the 
“editor” herself always insisted 
were most prominent in it. At 
any rate he went straight to the 
home of her mother and told her 
she had a daughter who ought to 
be encouraged to write. “She 
should have the opportunity of 
seeing her work in print,” said the 
old journalist. Mrs. Humphreys 
consented and the editor of the 
Tribune invited contributions from 
the daughter. 

It was a little while before the 
leap-year party that an anony- 
mous “take off’? on a masquerade 
in which the elite had participated 
was handed to Mr. Beadle ۵ 
gave it to me to read, suggesting 
that I put it in type myself ta 
guard against disclosure of the 
author’s identity. I set the type 
when no one else was in the office. 
The bond of secrecy thus estab- 
lished between the writer of that 
dainty and practically perfec 
manuscript was perhaps the mos 
impelling of the mutual attrae 
tions which we found in each other, 
Subsequent communications ove 
the signature “La Gitani,” which 
Mr. Beadle suggested as a nom 8 


plume, followed, and we always 
had something to talk about when 


and after the leap-year party. 
T. R. S. 

This, the third article about 
the Hfe of Juliet V. Strauss, the 
Country Contributor, who died in 
1918, tells of her marriage to the 
writer of this series of reminis- 
cencem, A previous article told 
of unusual intellectual qualities 
of John H. Rendle, owner of the 
Rockville Tribune. who knew the 
whole New Testament by heart 
and could recite the lind In either 
Greek or inglish. This man 
“discovered” the literary ability 
of Mrs. Strauss from her girlhood 
writings before her marriage 
and welcomed her contributions 
to his paper. The present article 
tells how her young husband, 


whose acquaintance had grown 
out of his former local editor- 
ship of the paper unexpectedly 
hecnme a partner of Mr. Bendle 
at a time of dire ۰ 


One day while riding from town 
to her school in the two-horse 
wagon in which her uncle had 
brought a load of farm produce 
to market the Girl naively in- 
formed him that when her school 
closed she was going to get mar- 
ried. | “Who to?” he sharply 
asked, She , enlightened him. 
„What's he going to do for a liv- 
ing?” The uncle was proudly told 
that he was “going to be an edi- 
tor.” 

In telling this story to her 
Chautauqua audiences, which she 
sometimes did, the “Country Con- 
tributor” would end the episode 
by saying: “My uncle picked up a 
straw from the wagon bed, chewed 
it reflectively for some time, and 
finally obseryed: Jule —a name 
he alone always called her — don't 


vou know that being an editor is 
the orneriest business in the 
world ?'” , 


The Wedding. 

When we were married my wife 
was “going on nineteen,” and I 
was twenty-two. Our “folks,” or 
more truthfully, “her folks” (for 
my own numerous kin were very 
proud of my prospective bride) 
became to all outward appear- 
ances, reconciled. Her mother 
gave her the best wedding pos- 


we met, as we frequently did, at 


sible, and even the uncle who had 
vainly sought to discredit the 
business of an editor, particularly 
an editor who was not yet an 
editor, accepted the inevitable and 
brought with him the largest and 
most elaborate illustrated family 
Bible that could be bought in the 
town. It had an illuminated 
“Marriage Certificate” at the be- 
ginning of the “Family Record,” 


| which was that evening duly in- 


scribed by the best penman pres- 
ent, signed by the clergyman who 
had performed the ceremony, and 
by the conventional two witnesses. 
The next day these two entries 
were made in the then dainty and 
beautiful handwriting of my wife: 

“Isaac Rice Strauss was born 
December 12, 1859. 

Juliet Virginia Humphreys was 
born January 7, 1863.” 

She never would write our name 
as it was written by my father 
after he changed the spelling to 
compel the people of a typical 
Hoosier pioneer community to 
call him “Strouse.” _ 

In a chapter—-“The Marriage 
Question"—in her book, the 
“Ideas of a Plain Country Wom- 
an,” she speaks of the presents 
we received, each article of which 
with the name of the donor (the 
list disclosing a ‘preponderance 
of napkin rings) was published 
in the reports of the local papers. 


Those Simpler Days. 


“A wedding was a simpler, and 
I believe, a happier thing in those 
lays. Two or three new frocks and 
a modest housekeeping outfit,” 
she says. “One really pities the 
children of the rich who are so 
surfeited with presents and finery 
as to have utterly lost interest in 
them. I know the modern bride, 
with her absurd array of gifts, 
making the house look like-an auc- 
tioneer’s room or a fancy store in 
a city, might well envy my delight 
in the family Bible, the one set of 
silver spoons, the porcelain ‘tea- 
set, the simple table linen, the 
twenty-five precious gold dollars, 


mith 


pay hed comforter nadded 


‘from the groom’s father,’ and the 


lamb's Wool, washed and ‘carded’ 
by her own hands, which Aunt 
Margaret quilted for me. You 
have to ‘quilt’ a wool comforter; 
because the wool slips out of place 
if you merely ‘tack’ it as you 
would cotton.” 

My mother had died three years 
before our wedding. Among the 
furniture which she had begun 
housekeeping was a bureau—a 
fine piece of hand cabinet making 
done in the old town when it was 
a new town, It was solid cherry. 


We scornfully refused to take this 


antiquated piece of furniture, 
which was given to us, into the 
house we began “keeping.” In- 
stead we accepted a mid-Victorian 
bureau with a looking glass 
which would tilt two ways on an 
axis held by two oval-shaped up- 
rights. This, although a relic of 
the black walnut era in furniture, 
was not put in our “best room.” 
In that we put the “dresser,” 
which had a-marble top and a big 
stationary mirror extending quite. 
to the ceiling like a gleaming bill- 
board. We used our “twenty-five 


precious gold dollars” in the pur- 
chase of this highly fashionable 


conformist. Twenty years later 
my wife had this dresser carted to 
a second hand store and in its 
place put my mother’s first bu- 
reau which somehow had been pre- 
served. By a forttuitous circum- 
stance my grandmother’s bureau, 


made in Shelbyville, Ky., when 
she was married there in 1825, 
and my “Aunt Liza’s” bureau, a 
contemporary with that of my 
mother, came into our possession. 


Old Furniture Quest. 


Juliet V. Strauss was a fortu- 
nate pioneer in the collecting of 
“old furniture,” as it was desig- 
nated before the dignification of 
“antique” helped the boost of its 
price. The interest she took in 
the quest of it seemed to be a re- 
lief to her great grief over our 
younger daughter's death in 1912: 
At first she would drive “Old 
Prince” to every place in the 


county where a bedstead. bureau, 
or any article of the pioneer 


period might be obtained. 


When, 


in 1915, after refraining for ten 

years, we finally bought an auto- 

mobile, and she learned to drive 
| it, her quest for old furniture was § 
| greatly extended. But we kept the 8 
faithful old horse which had been 
in the family since he was a colt, 
and our older daughter still drives 
| him to and from the farm. Much 
| 


of the old furniture was given to É 
Mrs. Strauss by friends and long- 
time readers of her work in The 
j Indianapolis News and our own E 
paper; so much indeed that not & 
only our house in town, but that 
of our daughter on the farm, was 
completely furnished with it. 


At the time of our marriage I 


had given up my associate editor- 
ship because of the necessity of 
earning more money and was 
working as a printer in the office 
of the rival paper. The long, hot 
summer of 1882, with its attend- 
fant drought, making the wells of 
the town the source of the worst 
| scourge of typhoid fever ever 
| known at Rockville came on. The 
list of burials in the town’s cem- 
etery for that year is longer than 
that of any other before or since. 
Both of us “took down” at the 
same time. My earning capability 
ceased, and we “moved in,” or 
rather “on to” my wife’s mother. 
I have not spoken of this un- 
equaled woman as my “mother- 
in-law” a half dozen times in all 
my life. I never could apply a 
name, so long the object_of jokes 
and jibes, to such a woman. To 
my intimate asag@Mates I spoke of 
her as “Gyp's mother”; to others 
as “my wife’s mother“; but the 
first word ever spoken bf our 
first baby gave not only me but 
every one near and dear to her a 
name that still clings to her in 
loving memory—“Bammy.” 


Proposal of Partnership. 


Autumn was coming on when 
for the first time I was able to 
| ride out, and my father took me 
to the fair ground. Gyp, whose 
sickness was far more serious 
than mine, was still in bed, though 
;convalescent. I was seated in 
[the buggy talking with some of 


ladies in their rustling black silk 
frocks coughed Apologetically be- 
hind their folded handkerchiefs- 
but Miss Hughes, our teacher, 
lived before her time and so she 
just turned me loose to say what 
I pleased. 

“After the performance, Mr. 
Beadle went over to our house to 
call upon my mother and asked her 
if she realized that her daughter 
had literary talent. Mother 
thought about it. She was not a 
great hand for looking for talent 
in her children—only hoping they 
might, have good horse sense and 
be able to do something for a liv- 
ing, since father had died and left 
us very poor. Mother was rather 
shocked at the idea of one of her 
girls doing anything of a public 
nature. But she was progressive 
for the times and consented that I 
might write for the Tribune and 
learn shorthand. Mr. Beadle had 
another protege in whom he had 
discovered the newspaper instinct 
—a young gentleman by the name 
of Strouse. Details are unneces- 
sary. It happened when | was 
eighteen and he twenty-two. It 


seems now that the relatives might 
have done something. 


Husband Needed Help. 


“Well, after it happened and 

the young man was launched on his 
business career there suddenly 
semed to be a lot of space to fill. 
The editor would come home tired 
and careworn from his struggles 
with the old Washington hand 
press and his interviews with pa- 
tronizing subscribers, who wanted 
to pay in pithy turnips or green 
stovewood cut two inches too long 
for our little ‘early breakfast’ 
wood cook stove—and 1 hadn't the 
heart to refuse when he asked me 
if I couldn’t write something to 
brighten up the paper. I would 
push the dishpan aside or put 
away the ironing board and try. 
| I did not go out in society much— 
news was scarce and society items 
few and far between—so 1 had to 
‘dig out’ what I wrote from my 
head. Some people think this is 
fun. Others think that one does it 
for notoriety—there is a large 
class of people, especially in coun- 
try towns, who, as a friend of mine 
put it, ‘frown upon effort and 
fawn upon success.’ 

“God bless thg people who think 
for themselves and Who come and 
take the hand of al voung,person 


struggling with adverse conditions 
and say, ‘You just go ahead and 
God be with you-and here's a 
dollar and a half for your paper 
another year. I am not sure but 
the dollar and a half goes farther 
than the blessing—but I like both. 


Early Appreciators. 


“Tear to my heart are the peo- 
ple who recognized me first. I'd 
gone uptown one day for a dime's 
worth of beefsteak—-we used to 
get a whole big slather of beef- 
steak for a dime—when I met 
Hon. Thomas N. Rice. Did you 
ever think what a man we had 
when Tom Rice was in his prime? 
Somebody had taken the occasion | 


to write a long, sarcastic, venom- 


ous criticism of me and my work 
and print it in a rival paper. Mr. 
Rice was big enough and smart 
enough and human enough to 
know how it had hurt. He knew 
life--knew what it meant to be 
struggling ahead, trying to do 
something—so he held out his 
hand and said to me: ‘My dear] 
girl, don’t you let ’em down you— 
there are a whole lot of us who 
believe in you and who know that 
you are going to get there.’ I was 


game—I smiled—though I wanted 
to cry. 

“Oh, I shan't worry about 
that, Mr. Rice,’ I replied, ‘I feel 
something within me that keeps | 
on whisperin’ — greatness.’ This 
wasn't true. I felt-like 30 cents— 
but the quotation from Dickens | 
sprang to my lips and I said it. 
How he laughed, and how well I 
remember that sparkling, genial 
expression on his face. Mr. Rice 
was one who always backed up his 
appreciation with the dollar and a 
half! > 


Printing Shop Habitues. 


“In the old days, when talent 
was more plentiful than now, I 
often undertook the management 
of the paper for a week or two at 
a time while the editor took an 
outing. There were so many in- 
teresting habitues about the shop | 
| in those days of hand work and | 
Pose living—it seemed as if there | 
was more time to be lazy, talent- | 
۳ and happy. I often think of | 
the old shop as it was—the smart 1 
things that were said, the gay, | 
۱ 2120 gang that maybe were not | 


É chucked under the imposing stone 


very good—but who always saw | 
Of course the | 
boys did ‘rush the growler™ and | 


the joke coming. 
play cent-ante—and Hargitt, the 
old tramp printer was likely to be 


to sober up—but there were Doug 
Smith, Frank Howard, Will Ma- 
son and plenty of others who 
could turn a paragraph neatly 
and help me out when copy was 
short, and as for the printers—one 
could always pick up somebody 
and put him on his mettle to save 
the day if somebody fell by the 
wayside. 

“I began the feature of ‘Squibs 
and Sayings’ twenty-five years 
ago and have never missed a week 
in that length of time. If I was 
sick in bed I took a stubby lead 
pencil and propped myself up and 
wrote any way—but I wasn’t 
often sick in bed. Year by year as 
the work went on there were folks 
to tell me they liked it. You would 
be surprised to know how well a 
kind or helpful word of yours is 
remembered all a lifetime—and, 
too, how, though you may forgive 
them, the unkind word or act re- 
mains—a hurt that never quite 
heals. . i J روز‎ 

Kind Words Remembered. 


“One day Mrs. Herman Haschke, 
who met a tragic death some years 
ago, said: ‘Don’t you get discour- 
aged—your stuff is good. I've 
been in business myself and I 
know you can't afford to worry 
over what people say.” I remem- 
ber this as well as ۲ remember the 
letter I got a few years ago from 
the mother of Rudyard Kipling 
from her home in England. 

“Mrs. Corey, recently dead, met 
me on the strect one day long, long 
ago, and clapping me وه‎ the 
shoulder said: ‘I like the writin’ 
you do just fine.’ 

“If you ever do anything to at- 
tract attention abroad, you'll be 
sure some day to meet a proces- 
sion of folk who discovered you; 
who knew it all the time, and said 
so—but you will remember and 
love those who said it to you be- 
fore your work was stamped with 
the approval of strangers. 

“As time passed on I felt the 
need of doing outside work, and I 


| say—I was scared and pleased to 


stories and sold some poetry, but 
did not succeed very well. Finally 
one day I decided to write for the 
city papers just as I did for the 
Tribune. My work attracted at- 
tention, and when Mr. Charles R. 
Williams, editor-in-chief of The 
Indianapolis News, wrote mea 
letter complimenting me on a lit- 
tle essay I had written on April— 
not knowing I was writing an es- 


[death. Later when the editor of 
| the largest woman's magazine in 
the world asked to see a letter 
like those I was printing in the 
| Rockville paper—bought it and 
| wanted more, I was glad and 
| proud, too, for it was just simple, 
sincere stuff that I had thought 
out and worked out all by myself. 
Home Friends. 
q 


| “I have friends who tell me 
every little while that the very 
best work I have ever done has 
been done in the Rockville Trib- 
une. I think a lot of their judg- 
ment and of their patronage. 
Don’t come and tell me that you 
think my work is fine if you bor- 
row the Tribune to read it. The 
most contemptible form of steal- 
ing is to steal entertainment you 
are too stingy to pay for. If you 
are actually too poor to pay for 
the paper let us know—maybe we 
can do something for you. It is 
difficult to say which man is 
worse, the man who horrows or 
the man who loans. Don't hand 
your paper around—if the reading 
! matter is good it is worth paying 
for. You often hear people say 
that a certain man is preaching for 
the money. To be sure he is, and it 
is a beastly hard job and the pay 
is never enough. If anybody has 
anything you want, pay for it. 
If you don't want it, let it alone. 
Do something else during the idle 
| hour you mean to while away at 
another’s expense. ۱ 
“Some folk say they like my 
stuff because I talk a good deal 
about old times. Yes. I am very 
reminiscent in many of my moods 
—but Tam also very prophetic. 
We are living in revolutionary 
times. The world’s way of think- 
ing is changing, and I am chang- 
ing with it. While there are many 


has come to a turning point in 


great truths that remain the same 
| yesterday, today and forever, there 


are many changes we must meet. 


| { hope to meet them with my eyes 
|and ears open to catch the good 
| and reject the bad. 


I think I am 
not an old fogy. — : 

“A good county newspaper is 
an institution of which any com- 
munity should be proud. It is the 
duty of citizenship to support the 
business and_ institutions of his 
own county. Buy the stuff your 
own folk make if you possibly can. 

Simple Ideas. 

“If you have liked the simple 
ideas that came to you through me 
—for they were yours as well as 
mine or you world not have liked 
them—do not forget that here on 
the familiar front page of the 
Tribune is the fountainhead of all 
the good times we have had to- 
gether—you and I—tglking things 
over—trying to make the best of 
them—laughing at adversity when 
we could, crying’ about things a 
little sometimes — turning the 
pattern around on the piece of old 
goods we have washed and ironed 
to make one of the youngsters a 
dress—seasoning up the hash to 
make the family believe they like 
it—talking about the neighbors a 
little sometimes all the things of | 
common, everyday life—and there 
aren’t any other kind—remember, 
I say, that here in ‘Squibs and 
Sayings’ is our first intimacy. 

“It is not my purpose to be too 
reminiscent. We are living in 
revolutionary times. The world 


civilization. Deeply as some of us 
may regret the beauties of old 
regimes—the present is here the 
future before us. We are at a 
time now when it is necessary for 
people to join hands and work to- 
gether, when women must awake 
from the lethargy of years to a 
responsibility they have too long 
been content to shift upon others. 
We have been so educated to shift 
our thinking upon the men that 


the disposition has grown upon us 
till we have tried to shift the edu 
cation of our children on the pub- 
lic school, their religious instruc- 
tion on the Sunday school teacher, 
their clothing on the ready-mad 
eounter, their food on the manu 
facturers of stuff made out of cor 
eobs and wood shavings 


Plain Sense. It is from a chapter in this book 


bearing the heading “The Simple 
Life,” which she contrasts with 
“the narrow groove of ladyhood,” 
that the following is quoted: 

“The simple life is typified in 
my early recollections by a wash- 
ing day at grandmother’s. There 
was a pungent odor of cleanliness 
about the place exhaling from the 
lye soap in the big gourd, and the 
walk from the kitchen door to the 
milk house was scoured to a rich 
cream color. The cinnamon rose 
bush was in bloom, and the daz- 
zling whiteness of the clothes on 
the line as they flapped against 
the deep blue sky, together with 
the long stretch of green, green 
grass that felt so good to one’s 
bare feet, made a combination of 
vivid coloring that hurt the eyes 
and made one wish to look away 
across the orchard, where there 
was a soft pink mist, to the woods, 
traced delicately in their early 
verdure. 


of sucha place, style and interior 
decoration will always seem cheap living, and the charm of world 
to you. It was what they lacked 
that made them fine. 

“T hope the reader will not take 
this as an epigram. I detest epi- 
grams, and they have been so 
fashionable of late years. Our 
popular fiction has bristled with 
the covert immorality of smart 
sayings. 

“when I say that it is what we 
lack that makes us fine I mean 
that life stands ever ready with 


her compensations for all our 


losses. 
“| love that stanza of Mrs. 


Browning’s: 


“The big, gray farmhouse was | 
sweet from top to bottom with the 
rejuvenation of spring. The 
girthing striped rag carpet whicn | 
grandmother had woven was 
freshly laid over the straw on the 
sitting room floor. The sprigged 
muslin curtains at the parlor win- 
dows were beautifully laundered; 
the quilts had all been upon the 
line, washed or aired as was need- 
ed. They made a goodly array, 
filling up every available inch of 
line and running over upon the 
garden paling. Those on the pal- 
ing were decidedly below the salt, 
plebian nine-patch or four-patch. 
The aristocrats on the line had 
nothing to do with them. There 
was the Whig rose, the star pat- 
| tern, the Irish chain, the ocean 
wave, the log cabin and other 
patterns whose names 1 have for- 
gotten, besides the ‘tufted’ coun- 
terpanes and the spreads that! 


grandmother had woven 
Crude Feeling for Life. 


“Grandmother must have been 
very tired indeed that day, but 
she did not say so; she only told 
me about the laurel, and I re- 
membered it. 

“I think it was from the blood 
of old Virginia that I inherited the 
crude feeling for life that has 
been such a treasure to me 
through years which some people 
might call hard. 

“Among the people of my blood | 
who: lived among the green hills | 
and blue mountains of the Shen- 
andoah valley there flourished the | 
true type of the simple life. 
Charles Wagner failed to eluci- 
date the simple life to the mind of 
the wayfaring man. The Scrip- 
ture, as usual, hits the mark when | 
it insinuates that the wayfaring 
man is likely to be a fog]. He is, 
and his manner of ‘faring’ doesn't 
indicate anything. He may be 
tramping, or riding in his auto- 
mobile or his private car. 

“These valley people lived very 
heartily to the day and hour. They 
relished life. They were not try- 
ing to do anything but live. The 
old walls that had sheltered their 
ancestors were devoid of orna- 
ment, the bare floors were pol- 
ished by the feet of generations. 
the stanch old furniture was mel- 
low with the tones of age. Fires 
in huge chimneys were duly 
smoldering or springing to wel- 
come beckonings at nightfall. 
There was no effort toward ele- 
gance. The people were the home. 
If you have eber known the air 


“Personally I intend to investi- 
gate new methods of educatio 
discuss near and dear home prob- 
lems, live and work in the condi- 
tion the twentieth century pre- 
sents. Come along with me an 
let us change things a little. Let 
us go back to all the good we have 
discarded, and go forward to 
seize all the good that “the present 
and future offers. But let us be 
awfully sure about its being good, 
Everything can be judged by plain 
horse sense, 

“While I was in Colorado last 
summer I was introduced as the 
most-read woman in the world. 
Somebody said: ‘Don’t that make 


you feel immensely clever?’ I 
said: ‘No. It makes me feel like 
the world is full of clever women 
lif they like best to read about 
plain busy days of life, for that is 
all I know to write about.’ Parke 
county is full of such women and 
men. and I care more for the ap- 
preciation and support of the folks 
|1 live with than for all the ap- 
plause in the world.” 

» This, the tenth and last of this ae 
ries of articles regarding the Country 
Contributor, is given over to a quota. 
tion from ner writings, which is Hius- 
tratire of thé charm of her style us 
a descriptive writer and expressive of 
her philosophy. Juliet V. Strauss. 
wha died May 22, 1918, at Rockville, 
Ind., where che waa born in 1863 and 
had lived all her life, had since No- 
vember 24, 1903, written a weekly 
article which appenred in The Indiana- 
polls News under the signature of the 
Country Contributar, She used tho 
samo signature in the latter years of 
her life to magazine articles that 
made her nationally known and in 
her one book, ““The Ideas of a Plain 
Country Woman,” published in 1908. 
How her literary talent manifested it- 
self in her girlhood, how she firat 
met her hasband, the author of this 
serles of reminiscences, In the office 
of her home town paper, the Tribune, 
tharvied him when a girl of eighteen 
and helped him rect tor many 
years in his editorship of the paper 
haa heen told in the preceding articles. 


‘interests.’ À 

“I did heartily covet the grille- 
work and draperies that adorned 
my friends’ houses, but while they 
were busy cleaning them I found 
time to lie on the old faded lounge 
in our little library and rea 
Shakespeare or Poe, or go roam-| 
ing off with the children to hunt 
spring flowers. 

“We were always too poor to 
keep a horse, but we kept one. You 
are up in the world when you own 
a horse, and if you have a dog you 
are sure of at least one faithful 
henchman for retinue. My children 
and I with our horse and dog made 
many triumphal pilgrimages 
through the world of May. I think 
our rank in the court of spring was 
fairly high, at least we never 
found any lack of welcome there. 
and always came home garlanded 
with favors. 


In the Sunshine of Life. 


“My friends thought I was 
atoning for my mistakes by mak. 
ing more. They thought I was not 
diligent enough and was inculcat- 
ing iñ my children habits of idle- 
ness. Many of my friends had no 
children and were fairly insolent in 
their triumph over it, but they 
know now that I lived in the sun- 
shine of life, while they toiled dul- 
ly in the shadow. | 

“I wish I could impress upon 
women some understanding of the | 
value of many things they are 
taught to discard. The great trou- 
ble with women is that they are all 
trying to follow the same model. In 
their passion for refinement they 
lose the very essence of life; and 
in doing so often fling man back 
upon immorality, in his natural 
seeking for the primitive. Man in- 
stinctively reaches out for the pri- 
mal mate—and too often she is not 
there. 

“I heartily pity women who have 
lived in the narrow groove of lady 
hood. Some people may consider 
e coarse. It is true, my hands 
re not nice, and I do laugh heart 
fly, and perhaps I do not ‘appea 
quite well in fashionable society} 
ut I believe the word coarse i 
as often misused as any in the 
language. It seems to me tha 
nothing coarsens a woman like 


In the pleasant M#chard-closes 
“God bless all our gains!“ say we: 
But. May God bless all our losses 
Better suits our own degree. 


„Prom these simple-hearted peo- 
ple. who lived so close to ‘wind and 
sun and summer rain,’ I inherited 
God’s best blessing for all our 
losses—a keen taste for living. 


Grandmother Memories. Duty of Idleness. 


“Grandmother resting on the 
bench under the big sycamore tree, 
her arms bare and her hands pink 
and crinkled from long immersion 
in the suds, took me on her knee 
and told me about the laurel that 
must be blooming in the moum 
tains far away where her old 
home was. She said that no 
flower that blooms out here in 
this strange country can ever be 
so pretty as the mountain laurel, 


not even the cinnamon rose which 
I. admired so much, or the May 
pinks down in the garden, freshly 
uncovered from their winter sleep 


and mingling their perfume with 
the scent of upturned earth from 
the garden beds and cool, new 
paths, where it was an awesome 
delight to go pattering at twilight. 
The garden was a new world re- 
discovered, and all through the 
summer it would have its moods' 
for us—its remoteness of sweet 
corn and pole beans, its aristo- 
cratic retirements of sage and 
musk geranium and lavender, and 
far in one corner its melancholy 
patch of hemp which grandmother 
raised, partly for seed for the 
canary, partly to remind her of 
the hempfields she used to know 
in old Virginia. 


“In foregoing chapters I have 
spoken to women of the duty and 
pleasure of work; let me now re- 
mind them of the pleasure and 
duty of idleness. If I had not 
known how to loaf and when to be 
a vagabond I should have fallen by 
the wayside, or have grown old 
and hard-featured and bitter, with 
no relish for life and no heart for 
song and story. | 

“I know that city people think 
they have all the advantages, but 
I am sure than country people are 
the lords of the earth when it 
comes to good living. 

“No matter how poor we are, we | 
are always in reach of luxuries. A 
clear fire, a fresh egg, a pitcher of 
sweet milk or of pure water— 
these may seem very unimportant 
things to the woman who wishes 
to broaden her life by moving to 
a city, but you narrow your life 
| immensely when you dispense with 
anything sweet and natural that 


goes to sustain it. 

“My instincts’were sharpened to 
the bodily needs of my children. I 
was like a tiger-mother when she 
says to Life: ‘Give me something 
fot those little cubs!’ And I got 
it, because Life always obeys when 
you spak to her like that. 

“But there was so much more 
besides food to be found for them: 


HAVE received many let- 
ters from all over the coun- 
try inquiring whether the 
Country Contributor had 
ever written a book. “The Ideas 
of a Plain Country Woman,” b 
the Country Contributor, was 55 
lished in 1908, by Doubleday, Page 
& Co. It was reprinted in Lon- 
don. Both the American and Eng- 


lish, editions of this, her only book, 
re out. of print. 4 
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MONG many other great lessons which the war is going to the war. during the sugar PSfortao fast! 
ack us 25 be n the truly golden aS of Very few of us know much about ۱ ی‎ a 1506 gi 4 ni ee بت‎ a 
il We shall learn that we have a responsibility in the war in detail. We all know ocal 1000 administra ES 

Ence: 3 arfa | یی‎ th 115 n RA enough to work night and day for dollar as he was leaving for a neighboring tow 
upholding the spiritual barrier behind the lines that can اب‎ to repeat RO Rekha him to mig le ta dolar. 


scarcely be overestimated, and that the things we say go 0 قطن‎ er, aste had hearts 
very far to make or mar this great force—the spiritual bar- large upon stories and rumors. cout be Buch rat th Gs a 


ier. f America's poets once said: E ie i * * 

F VV OMEN particularly tike hay DRENE wo 
ing something exciting to tell. aana e nE 0 

I have heard the same stories dozens ۲ ıi d ۳ E Sm 

of times, stories of German atrocities id not take the trouble gy 

which, no doubt, have their origin 


“look up” the story about myself. 
in truth—backed up as personal As a matter of fact we have used so 
evidence by sisters, cousins and 


little sugar in the past six months 
aunts, of the tellers, who actually that Iam amazed, and you would 
saw these things with their own eyes. 


He who knows what not to say 
Holds half the secret of success. 


If this is true in peacetimes, when the results of injudicious talking may 
merely affect our immediate environment, how much truer it is in time of 
war, when a wrong sentiment or a false rumor peddled about may actually 

ffect the destinies of a nation. I can very well remember a time in our 
nation’s history when a soft voice, gentle and 


a 8 50 be, too, to know how little it is. 
low, was an excellent thing in woman”; when 


the religious people still took the Apostle Paul Of course they didn’t do anything of the sort. These are merely true stories od 118 F 
literally when he said Let your women keep in the first place—for the stories of German atrocities are true—but they ac- : 
silence,” and when women as a class “spake tually lose their force after you hear a score or so of women tell in excited tones 

“within doors,” as lago advises his wife to do in that they know it is true because their own cousin knew a woman whose 


“Othello.” sister-in-law has a husband whose most intimate friend’s uncle saw it. 

I can remember our gradual emancipation If I should multiply the number of unfortunate nurses who have come 
m all these restrictions until nowadays women to this country expecting to be mothers, by the number of sisters, cousins, 
ot al ages and classes are perfectly free to spend aunts and sisters-in-law who have seen them with their own eyes—we need 

their opinion at all times and seasons. have no fears for population of some sort—the country would soon be ty وا‎ tots qe have tached 

I must say I have gloried in this privilege— overrun. I 


“freedom of speech” land us behind 
the bars. 


mine was not naturally a silent tongue, neither If 1 should seriously consider the number of knitted sweaters with five- e e pes ۳ 
do I like people who fail to express themselves. dollar bills sewed in the pockets which the distant relatives of women who bidi ig bes 15 14155 ER uti 

1 like frank and open speech. I like discussions like to talk have seen forcibly removed from prominent Red Cross workers Truth ne e aJ 
of doctrine; I like visiting and I like an old- who were wearing and selling them, the entire shortage of wool would be y 


easily overdo the business of seeking. 
It can become quite gossipy, very! 
injurious. The women enthusiasts 
«ho hysterically declare that they 
must know the truth have in all 
ages been the agency of spilling the 
family beans. 
This is a time for work, not talk.; 
Fold your gauze, stitch your py- 
jamas, work your garden, say youth 
prayers, and let idle gossip go. Youl 
know that America is not going to 
be beaten. You know that Liberty 
is not going to be crushed. Say so. 
and realize, if you haven't fully | 
done so before, that youareanactive 
participant in the most exciting 
2 event that the world has ever seen, 
oo big and too great to leave any room from now on until victory for per- 
sonal griefs or joys or feuds or schemes or scandals. Is this folded correctly? 


‘fashioned experience meeting. accounted for. Why do we repeat these sensational stories? 

But if there is one thing above another Our newspapers have been guilty of shameless gossiping and many stories 
which I object to just now it is giving aid and | have got abroad and are going current among the people which should never 
comfort to the enemy, and I wish to do what I have seen the light of day even though they may have been true—even 
can to remind my readers of the many indirect sadly true. 
ways in which they may do this without actu- 
ally unpatriotic intentions. : 

There is no truer saying than this: “Whoever 
is not for us is against us.” 


MONG the ingredients of our spiritual barrier 
A none is more important than confidence. 
Our financial system rests upon confidence far 
more than on a “specie basis.” Confidence in 
the Government is absolutely necessary in times 
of peace; how much more necessary, then, in not know much now, but I appealed to the 
times of war! women who were working there to put their 

Each citizen of the republic has the oppor- faith and their belief in our Army and our Navy 
tunity now of strengthening the Government, and let gossip and criticism alone. 
hence our actual defenses against the 


| enemy, by studying a lesson which 
may be new that of keeping silence 
unless the expression he makes is one 
of hope, courage and confidence. 
The Government has got out a 
very valuable little pamphlet en- 
titled “101 Lies Nailed.” It is an 
appeal to commercial travelers and 
people in public places not to repeat 
gossip. The Government has insti- 
tuted a Bureau of Public Informa- 
tion, and it is requested that any 
person having a complaint to make 
about any injustice, mistake or 
failure on the part of officials or 
civilians send the complaint at once 
to headquarters and say nothing 
about it to his acquaintances. 
Among the “101 Lies Nailed” 
may be found most of the foolish 
and evil stories we all have heard 
peddled about and which, though 
many of them seem trivial, amount 
in effect to “German propaganda.” 
Just at this time it should be 
considered a patriotic duty to re- 
buke and to suppress gossip about 


NOTHER day, in the surgical dressings 
4 à room, a young woman made the shocking 
statement that a lieutenant doctor, who was 
home for a few days’ furlough, had declared 
that he was “sick of the whole business and 
was ready for peace at any price.” 

This was said in the presence of about 
thirty women all hard at work on surgical 
dressings. 1 instantly contradicted it, remind- 
ing the women that it could not be true since 
the lieutenant doctor was a most intelligent 
man and certainly knew that, no matter what 
was in his secret heart, he would never risk the 
humiliation that would inevitably come to any 
officer who uttered such a statement. 

As a matter of fact, the man was as full of 
enthusiasm and hope and earnest purpose as a 
man could be. 

Now the young woman did not maliciously 
make up this story. She only repeated, without 
giving it thought, what some malicious person 
had made up. z 

I was greeted on my return from a trip out 
of town to-day by the story, which my inform- 
ant said was “all over town,” that I am 
“hoarding sugar.” E 

was told the other day that 


Is this knitted right? Am I using the proper food substitutes? And is my | 
piritual attitude strengthening the barrier back of democracy? These arc | 
the questions to ask—not: “Did you hear so and so?” 

Of one thing you may be sure if you are “kicking” you are weakening 
our defense. If you are repeating gossip you are helping Germany. Beware | 
the little word “if.” It is capable of becoming a very great if.“ 

It is one of the privileges of a “free people” to discuss matters of govern- | 
ment, but we must learn that in time of war many of the things we thought É 
constituted our freedom must be abrogated—among them, partisanship. 

Big thoughts, big sacrifices, big hopes, big realizations and big plans for | 
a better democracy “after the 


war — these are God's great gifts ji Z 2 . PAR 
to the American people now! Onen A 
2۷ ۳ 


